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SPEED WITH SAFETY 



Curtiss Pulitzer Racer, 1925 


Bringing Out the Thoroughbred Strain 

Racing at better than 250 miles an hour may strike you as the most spectacular speed test in the world. 
In reality it is far more. 

Your horse of today represents years spent in bringing out the thoroughbred strain. 

You may not want an “Abdulla" for the simple needs of every day. But you surely profit by every 
particle of speed, courage, and bone, developed in the training stable and on the track. 

Most of you do not want to be shot through the air in a Pulitzer entry at cannon ball speed, but right at 
this moment the air service has been developed to the point where your letters which go by air are safer 
and three times faster than if they went by the regular registered mail. 

Since 1908, when Glenn Curtiss won the Scientific American Trophy for the first previously announced 
public flight ever achieved in the United States, in each department of aeronautics to which attention has 
been devoted, the Curtiss organization has surpassed all competition. 

These tests have made possible the finest fighting planes in the world. They have not only produced 
in Curtiss motors the greatest power and strength for weight, but they mark the greatest advances in 
aeronautical engineering, whether it be the sparless wing, the wing radiator, the metal propeller, or the 
host of minor improvements; all outstanding examples of Curtiss creative activity. 

The net result is a commercial plane of thoroughbred strain, low selling price, and high performance. 
America stands today on the very threshold of commercial flying. Your business letter of unlimited 
length, sent this afternoon, can be delivered in Chicago by air mail before banks open tomorrow, for less 
than you can send a fifty word night message. Curtiss now offers two commercial machines — The 
Carrier Pigeon, selected by the National Air Transport for its trunk lines — the Lark, a smaller machine 
suitable for feeder lines and other commercial uses. 

With these models as a nucleus, the Curtiss organization will do for commercial aviation what it has 
already done for National Defense. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

^ B 

ON TO NEW YORK FOR THE 1925 AIR RACES, 

MITCHEL FIELD, L. I. OCTOBER 8TH, 9TH, 10TH; 1925 
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^Master (raftsmen in a New Art 

T HE manufacture of aircraft is peculiar in this— in 
only a handful of localities is experienced aircraft 
labor available. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. is particularly fortunate on 
two points— first, thatCleveland furnishes a continuously 
ample supply of painstaking mechanics trained in pre- 
cision work; second, that The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has collected and held together a factory organization of 
the most proficient of these men and has developed them 
into expert aircraft workers. The development of such 
a personnel is not an overnight process — it is the fruit 
of years of effort. The purchaser of a Martin plane is 
safeguarded by this experienced craftsmanship. 

On to New York for the New York 192S Air Races at 
Mitchel Field, Lone Island, October 8th, 9th and 10th 
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The Airship 


R ISING again and again above disappointments and failures which would 
have crushed ordinary men, those two indomitable spirits of progress, 
Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright flew the first successful heavier-than-air 
machine at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, twenty two years ago. 


o 


BSTACLE with them was spelled — 
O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 


r HEIR spirit was truly / 
Shenandoah disaster wi 


rable. The 
air. It will 


F OR those who hesitate, let tl 
participate in man's last and final a 
rapid, convenient mode of 
each individual in ANY part of the v 
EVERY other part of the world. 
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HE AIRSHIP is not alone an instrument of \\ 
MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


THIS IS THE UNCOMPROMISING FAITH OF THE 

Aircraft Development Corporation 

METALCLAD AIRSHIPS 

General Motors Building 
Detroit 
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G OODYEAR experience in 
the design and manufacture 
of airplane equipment is as old as 
the airplane itself. 

Even before man had taken wing, 
Goodyear was learning how to 
make special rubber compounds 
for special service. 

Rubber— like metals — must be pre- 
pared with a specific knowledge of the 
duty the finishedproduct is to perform. 


Goodyear knows the needs of air- 
craft, and aircraft builders. A corps 
of highly trained aeronautical ex- 
perts maintains this knowledge by 
constant co-operation with airplane 
manufacturers. 

Goodyear builds airships, and bal- 
loons, of every type and size, and 
makes everything in rubber for the 
airplane. Write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, forany information you want. 
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The Gibbons Landing and Launching Device 
Applied to the Battleship 
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The Ford Reliability Tour 

E VENTS such ns the Ford Reliability Tour have been 
often urged in these columns. They show the capability 
of aircraft as no other method can. It is not too much to 
say that this splendidly handled trip of commercial planes 
has done more to convince the public, living in the central 
states, that airplanes arc safe, reliable and airworthy, than 
anything else in this respect could possibly do. And the 
results have been certainly most convincing. When it is re- 
called that, out of 17 commercial airplanes, which started 
from the Ford Airport on September 28, for a cross-country 
tour covering 1900 miles, 16 successfully completed the trip 
and returned to Detroit within reasonable margin of the 
expected time, the immediate possibilities of aerial touring 
become very apparent. 


Accident Prevention 

T HERE is a certain phase in the development of any 
mechanical art in which close attention is paid to the 
all important subject of accident prevention, and aeroimutics 
finds no exception to this rale, in fact, it may be said with 
some degree of certainty that in aeronautics there has been, 
more attention devoted to this side of the problem than has 
been the ease in almost any other mechanical development, 
and necessarily so. The prevention of accidents due to 
structural failures in flight, though undoubtedly having pre- 
sented many problems, must always be regarded as straight 
forward, hut with airplane piloting the specialized art that 
it is, there has always been some difficulty iu minimizing the 
chances of accidents due to errors on the part of the pilot. 

Assuming careful piloting in general, the most common 
form of accident to be found may fairly well be stated as 
that caused by the inherent tendency to stall an airplane when 
attempting to execute a slow and cautions landing. 

The most interesting and effective of all devices, which have 
been developed in the effort to minimize accidents of this 
category, is to be found iu the recently demonstrated Savage- 
Bramson Anti-Stall Gear. Iu actuality, this consists simply 
in a device which corrects a tendency to approach the stalling 
incidence, and, let it be noted, not the stalling speed, for 
such varies according to the particular static load of the 
plane at the time and is therefore not constant even through- 
out a single flight. It would seem that in no way would it 
to possible for the pilot of a plane equipped with this 
apparatus, to mistake the signal of impending danger, for 
a force is applied by the device direct to the control column 
and in the correcting sense, thus temporarily taking the 
control off the pilot’s hands until the airplane is again in 
normal equilibrium. 

The mechanism, which is extremely simple and light has 
been tested out in flight and found to be foolproof and certain 
in its action. A number of safety devices have been invented 
from time to time, relating to the prevention of various 
possible causes of accident, but it would seem that in no pre- 


vious case can there bo found a device, which is positive in 
its action and entirely independent ol any personal element. 
During a forced landing, when a pilot is endeavoring to reach 
a field without engine, power at his disposal and is, conse- 
quently fully occupied in his thoughts and might miss a visual 
sign foretelling a stall, a device, which not only signals the 
danger but exerts a correcting force, is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of flying. The Savage-Bramson Anti- 
Stall gear appears to fill this need. 

Economical Full Scale Research 

T HE possibilities of putting light airplanes to a most 
valuable purpose in the carrying out of what may be 
termed “full flight model experiments” have been set forth 
through the columns of Aviation within recent months and it 
is now most interesting to sec what actually ean be done in 
this connection. Entered in the Deutsche Rundflng, which 
concluded in Germany during the first week of June this 
year, were two planes which, though it is contended by the 
designers they were not experimental planes, do, however, 
demonstrate what can be done in the way of full scale ex- 
perimentation under small and consequently economical 
conditions. 

The small Junkers monoplane Type 29, which flew so well 
in the Round Germany flight, is, it will be recalled, fitted 
with wing flaps designed along the lines of a tandem airfoil 
principle. Some three years ago experiments were earned 
out at the N.P.L. in England and subsequently continued in 
Germany, on the aerodynamical advantages of a wing of this 
type and it was found that although the results seemed to 
offer promise under certain conditions, full scale experiments 
to establish the elaims of the design were not altogether war- 
ranted. With the development of low powered flying, these 
restrictions should be removed and more experimental work 
under full scale conditions should bo rendered possible. The 
Junkers plane is an example of this procedure and although 
information on the actual experimentation being carried out 
is not yet available, it is interesting to note that in the design 
of the fittings for the small auxiliary wing placed along the 
trailing edge of the main airfoil, arrangements have been 
made to enable the convenient alteration of the relative posi- 
tions of the two wings, if the trailing flap may thus be 
termed. 

Iu like manner, the new Mercedes Daimler Type L21 
monoplane with twin engines mounted on the wings, each 
driving its individual tractor propeller, is a further example 
of what ean be done in the way of diminutive full scale ex- 
perimentation. This airplane, with its two 19 lip. engines, has 
flown well and in itself may prove a most useful light touring 
plane, but, at the same time, may turn out to be the fore- 
runner of some large twin engined transport airplane of 
great carrying capacity, which will take the air with absolute 
confidence in the thoughts of the pilot and designer as to its 
performance and airworthiness,, resultant upon the perform- 
ance tests of its smaller prototype'. 
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Reliability Demonstrated by Ford Tour 

Planes Cover 1900 Miles 


A S this account of the Ford Reliability has to be written 
before all the official elapsed time figures are available 
it will have to be supplemented by reference to the 
table which it is hoped will lie received in time for publica- 
tion in this or next week’s issue. 

The following telegram was received just before going to 
press: “Owing to incomplete returns from control cities 
final results will be delayed about a week. Unofficially from 
incomplete data available the following entrants have perfect 

The records of the 10 qualifying planes follow: 

0 — Travel Air, flown by E. Iv. Campbell, completed the 
course in 24.16 hr. with an average speed of 73.6 in,p.ll> 

2 — Travl Air, flown by Francis Bowhan, earning Mi's. 
Bowhan. 

4 — Travel Air, piloted by Walter W. Beech, completed the 
tom - in 19.94 hr. with an average speed of 89 m.p.li. 

10 — Waco, flown by Lloyd Yost, completed the tour in 23.31 
hr. with an average of 75.2 m.p.li. 

16 — Swallow, flown by Earl Rowland, completed the trip 
in 22.78 hr. with an average of 7S m.p.li. 

20— Fokkcr 3F7, flown by Anthony II. G. Fokkcr and E. P. 
Lott, completed the course in 18.04 hr. with an average speed 
of 98.5 m.p.li. 

22 — Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, piloted by C. S. Jones, had an 
elapsed time of 18.08 hr. with an average speed of 9S.4 m.p.li. 

24 — Martin, flown bv Cy Caldwell, completed the tour in 
21.21 hr. with an average of 83.7 m.p.li. 

26 — Martin, flown by L. B. Richardson, completed the flight 
in 20.42 hr. with an average speed of 85 m.p.li. 

30 — Ford, piloted by Eddie Hamilton, flew tile course iu 
17.53 hr. with an average of 101.05 m.p.li. 

36— Yackcy Sport, flown by Walter J. Adams, finished the 
tour in 20.97 hr, with mi average speed of 85 m.p.li. 

The arrival of fifteen of the seventeen starters on schedule 
at the Ford Airport on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 4., can be 
properly noted as another marker in the history of aviation. 
Only one plane was damaged seriously enough to prevent its 
completing the trip while another was forced by the thun- 
derstorm that nearly broke up the tour at the last moment, to 
land a few miles short of Detroit. 

The weather was not kind to the tourists. They started 
from a muddy field and the schedule for the last three days 
was disarranged owing to cloudbursts, fog, min and lightning. 
Instead of completing the trip to Columbus on Saturday, the 
planes bad to stay in Indianapolis on account of poor visi- 


bility. According to the rules of the race, a stop, of this kind 
caused a delay of a day so that the next leg on Saturday was 
only from Indianapolis to Columbus. 

The worst part of the trip was daring the last half hour 
before reaching Dearborn. A downpour of rain with a light- 
ning storm made the visibility so poor and the air so bumpy 
that all of the fifteen planes had a very difficult time in keep- 
ing on the course which skirted the shore of Lake Erie. 

The order in which the participants finished at the Ford 
Airport is not an indication of their relative time as there was 
a difference of thirty-six minutes in the starting time. As an 
illustration, while the Fokkcr 3F7 landed a few minutes ahead 
of the Ford Transport, the latter left ten minutes after its 
rival. In the same way the other planes were often mis- 
judged by the order in which they arrived. Another fact that 
was not generally considered was the difference in horse- 
power ranging from 600 down to 90. Eight of the competing 
seventeen planes had the old reliable Curtiss OX5. The total 
loud carried compensated in a measure for this wide dif- 
ference in engine power but until all the elasped times and 
the speeds arc available the final conclusions as to perform- 
ance cannot be given. 

A Wet Finish 

In spite of the downpour of rain, thousands of automobiles 
came to the Ford Airport and gave the pilots of the planes 
a hearty welcome. The field was covered with mud and water 
and after landing the heavier machines plowed through the 
field hub deep in the soft surface throwing up brown spray 
like a motor boat. The test of these commercial types of 
planes was sufficient to convince the most skeptical person 
us to their weather capabilities. 

On landing, after the Fokkcr and its crew were given a 
hospitable welcome, Eddie Hamilton, pilot of the Ford entry, 
was carried on the shoulders of his admirers to receive the 
congratulations of Henry Ford and Edsel B. Ford. His 
elapsed time was the lowest of any made on the trip. 

As to the winner of the Tour, it should be remembered that 
this year there was no contest for leadership. Reliability 
was the quality sought and all the participants finishing on 
schedule are considered winners and will have their names en- 
graved on the trophy. Next year, a plan will he worked out 
in which different factors will enter into the formula for de- 
termining the winning plane. 

One of the planes that was inspected after arrival with the 
greatest curiosity was the Carrier Pigeon that Casey Jones 
repaired at Omaha. What Casey called an “outboard strut” 
had been added to the left wing after the plane had crashed 
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Swallow Airplane Co. 
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into a motorcycle which was left standing' on the field at 
Omaha. This additional strut was a piece of ordinary yard 
pile attached to the upper end of the regular strut and run- 
ning diagonally to the wing tip. A gas tank used in a DH 
had been installed; the broken wing repaired with ordinary 
lumber; a new gas line system devised; a Reed metal pro- 
peller borrowed from the Air Mail and made for a DH at- 
tached ; and Casey with this nondescript patched up plane 
finished the tour on schedule time. Nothing finer in the form 
of quick repairs has ever been shown in any contest. 

Engines Perforin Excellently 

The engine performance on the trip was also noteworthy. 
The engines that were watched, particularly were the five 
Wrights, two E4's in the Martin Commercial planes and three 
Whirlwinds in the Fokker, It is estimated that these planes 
flew jointly from their starting points 1.1,000 mi. without 
trouble or replacement. For three years these engines have 
been used in Martin planes and this last performance is an 
excellent testimony as to their reliability. The reliability of 
the Curtiss and Liberty engines used by these commercial 
planes are so well known that their performances were taken 
as a matter of course. 

The successful outcome of the first Ford Reliability Tour 
was due largely of course to the generous provisions made for 
the accommodation and entertainment of the entrants by 
Henry Ford and Edsel B. Ford, the donors of the Trophy. 
The officials that they secured to handle the meet were not 
only experienced but appeared to feel that no effort was too 
great to make the Tour a success. 

Officials Efficient 

Wrn. A. Mara of the Detroit Board of Commerce was in 
general charge of arrangements both at Detroit and in the co- 
operating cities. He flew to each city on a pathfinding trip 
and made sure that every detail of the tour would be carried 
out according to his carefully prepared plan. Major R. W. 
Schroeder was in charge of the start and finish of the tour 
as well as the minor events that occurred during the week. 
“Shorty” lived up to his reputation and beamed on the diffi- 
culties with his engaging good nature. Alfred Vcrville acted 
as referee at Dearborn while Cnpt. Ray Collins, flying in a 
DH accompanied the tourists and refereed at each stopping 
place. Louis Meister and Stanley Knauss officiated at the 
microphone. Harry N. Knepper was timer. 

The Judges were: Senator James Cousins, Congressman 
John Sosnoski, Congressman Clarence McLeod, Mayor John 
Smith, Sid A. Erwin, Carl Squires, James O'Neal.. Edsel 
Ford assisted by Reed Chambers were the chief starters and 
Floyd E. Evans checked the departure and arrival of the 

During the week there were exhibitions daily of dead-stick 
landings, pony express races, apron string contests, jumping 
balloon exhibitions, balloon chasing, and other usual contests. 
At night there were exhibitions by planes from Selfridge 
Field. The prizes for these contests amounted to $1500. 

While Cy Caldwell has written a description of each day’s 
trip it may be of interest to follow the tourists day by day 
as they journey from city to city. 

The Tour Day by Day 

The schedule for the first day called on all the 17 fliers to 
arrive at Ft. Wayne, Ind., an hour and 50 min. nfter.liopping 
off at Detroit, and to be prepared to take the air again 
promptly 3 hr 10 min. later, arriving at the Air Mail Field 
at Chicago not later than 4 p. m., Central Standard Time. 

The only woman to make the tour was Mrs. Charlotte Bow- 
han, wife of Francis Bowhan, pilot of No. 2. She flics con- 
stantly with her husband, an Osage Indian, who took up 
aviation about five years ago. . 

Chicago officials aviation experts and the newspapers joined 
in giving the passengers and pilots of the 17 planes a welcome. 

Chicago’s Chamber of Commerce gave a reception to the 
flying visitors. Three hundred members of the commercial 
organization attended. Major Reed Landis, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce committee on aviation, and an Amer- 
ican “Ace” in the war, presided and was the principal speaker. 



The Edsel B. Ford Trophy 


trophy, upon which the names of the planes, which finished the Com- 
mercial Airplane Reliability Tour at the Ford Airport Sunday after- 
noon. October 4, will be inscribed. 

The trophy, approximately thirty-six inches in height, is fashioned 
from sterling silver on a marble base. Around the base is a row of 
shields for the names of the successful planes. 

A commercial air liner is the surmounting figure, being launched in 
the clouds by the god of commerce. Below on the earth, are steam and 
electric railway trains, sailing and steam ships and a motor truck. The 
thought is presented that while the ship is dependent upon the sea. the 
train upon its tracks and the truck upon roads for operation, the airplane 
soars over them all, the unbounded space of the sky. its highway. 

Supporting the globe, is a bank °f clouds over the heads of the four 
winds. In bas-relief around the silver column is shown the development 
of aviation from the earliest attempts to fly on up to the ships which 
finally mastered the air. 

The trophy was designed and produced by the Corcnflo Company 
of Detroit in conjunction with The Corham Company, silversmiths. 
New York . 
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Several of Chicago’s citizens, all of them intensely inter- 
ested in aviation, were given a trial ride in the Fokker by its 
designer. 

Philip Wrigloy, son of the gum manufacturer; Lester 
Armour, Paul Henderson, formerly Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in charge of the Air Mail and now head of the National 
Air Transport Co., and Warren Taylor, a local banker, made 

The Ford plane piloted by Eddie Hamilton, and a twin of 
those in daily Ford service between Detroit and Chicago, 
actually made the best average time on the hop. His speed 
averaged 9S.2 m.p.li. Fokker did 96.2 and “Casey” Jones 
averaged 96 mi. flat. Hamilton probably would have won the 
race with the Ford craft except for the fact that he was one 
of the last, to take off from Ft. Wayne. 


Tourists Leave Chicago 

On Sept. 29 the tourists leaving Chicago on time, each 
plane made a good progress to Moline, III., where a stop of a 
little more than an hour was made. The first plane loft there 
at noon for Des Moines, la. The small field prevented land- 
ing there of eight of the 17 planes, the Ford, Fokker, Mercury, 
Jr., two Travel Airs and two Martins. They proceeded to 
Omaha, making the flight in a little more than 4 hr. each. 

West of Moline, some of the planes were at home. The 
Swallows and Travel Airs, products of factories at Wichita, 
Kau., are known all over the middle west and most of the 
pilots had visited the field established as control points on the 


But familiarity with the route made no difference appar- 
ently in the performance of the planes. Those pilots who had 
never flown in the west and even those who had never flown 
in this country unerringly followed the aerial highway and 
landed within a few minutes of the others at the proper fields. 

At Omaha occurred the accident to Casey Jones Carrier 



Edsel B. Ford starting the planes on the Tour 


Pigeon. Frank Bogart of the Detroit Times who was a pas- 
senger described the crash as follows : 

“The accident was of a sort that could not be foreseen, but 
which might have been avoided had field officials understood 
the need for strict ground rules. 



Curtin "Carrier Pigeon" similar to the plane flown by "Casey" Jc 


in the T ■ 
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“Neither Jones nor his two passengers were injured, but 
the propeller, the left wing spar, the radiator and the gas 
tank were damaged severely. 

“The accident came about in this way: 

“Jones was approaching the 100-ft. circle which marked the 
goal, and in which stood timers and other officials. Suddenly 
across his path loomed the Junker plane which had immedi- 
ately preceded him. Its pilot, Frederic Melchior, had mis- 
understood tho directions of local officials on how to reach 
his parking place and was taxiing up the field on the wrong 
side. Jones had to swerve to avoid him and got within three 
feet of the ground. Jones was looking tho other u r ay to keep 
out of the Junker’s path. He did not know wlmt he had 
hit until he rolled over a motorcycle kept on the field by one 
of the local officials. 

“The Junkers’ crew explained that they were in the wrong 
path because the Fokker, flown on a demonstration flight, had 
crowded them over. 


severity of the storms, but all were successful in again taking 
off and teaching their destination. 

At St. Joseph and Kansas City, “The Center of Aviation,” 
according to the cily officials in both of these cities, the most 
enthusiasm for commercial aviation on the trip so far was 
shown. 

More than 10,0011 persons greeted the tourists when they 
landed at Rosencrnns Field at St. Joseph, while 500, including 
city officials, business men and civic organizations, entertained 
the flight personnel at a noon banquet. 

Kansas City to St. Louis 

At Kansas City the fleet landed in the midst of a rain 
storm, but several thousand persons braved the wet to greet 
I lie fliers. A banquet was tendered the air tourists by the 
( 'hamber of Commerce, 1,200 persons were guests. 

Casey Jones, after working all of the night before on his 
wrecked Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, [latched his ship up with 



“Fokker had reached Omaha more than an hour ahead of 
the other ships because the field at Des Moines was too small 
for him to land in. He began to fly passengers and did not 
take care to end his flight before the other arriving planes 
got over the field. 

“Touring Referee ltay B. Collins of Pelroit protested 
Fokker's indifference to rulings as to safety in his flights and 
precautions against interfering with other ships when he 
wired the contest committee at Detroit, after the exhibition 
the foreigner gave on arrival in Chicago. He flew six feet 
over the heads of the crowd there and in the line of other 
ships, taking his hands off his controls. Exhibition flights 
in other cities arc to be barred henceforth." 

Edward G. Hamilton’s time in the Ford plane was: Chicago 
to Moline 1:21 :07, Moline to Omaha 2 -.57 :51— total 4:18:58. 

The Fokker’s time was 1 :20 :52 plus 3 :00 :45, for a total 
of 4 :21 :37. 

Neither stopped at Des Moines, an advantage for them 
over Jones, who did stop. Still his time on the three legs was 
1:22:31, 1:32:24, and 1:24:40, for a total of 4:19:25. This 
gave him second place for the trip. 

Omaha to St. Joseph 

On the next day severe storms between Omaha and St. 
Joseph and between St. Joseph and Kansas City took their 
toll of the planes. One, a Waco, piloted hv E. G. Knapp 
was wrecked m taking oil after a lauding made in a small 
field. Six other planes were forced to the ground by the 


some spare parts furnished him by the air mail organization 
at Omaha and brought the plane through. 

Oil Oef. 1, the trip from Kansas City to St. Louis was made 
against head winds and beneath low, sullen clouds. They 
landed al the Lambert-St. Louis flying field. Two of them 
hail forced landings due to engine trouble, and the Junkers 
got off to a late start from Kansas City beenuse of the same 

Eddie Hamilton brought the Stout monoplane over the 
day’s course — 235 mi.- — in less time than any of his competitors, 
crossing the finish line here 2 hr. 16 min. nnd 41 sec. after 
in- took the air at Kansas City. His average speed was 103.1 


Times at St. Louis 

The Mercury Jr., piloted by II. C. Mumiucrt of Hammond- 
sport, Y.. finished second with an elapsed time of 2 hr. 
!8 min. and 30 sec. Fokker’s tri-motored passenger-carrying 
monoplane made third best time at 2 hr. 26 min. and 35 sec., 
while Casey Jones Carrier Pigeon took 2 hr. 27 min. and 

The planes had completed 1.125 air-lino miles of the tour, and 
an appreciably greater actual flying distance due to the fact 
that the course has gone out of straight line distances at certain 
points along the route. 
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• On Thursday, Oct. 2, the fliers encountered dense fog at 
St. Louis and were delayed for tln-ee hours which necessitated 
an overnight stop at Indianapolis instead of Columbus. Two 
planes had forced landings hut arrived later. 

At Terre Haute, in response to a request from newspapers 
and civic hodies there, all the entrants dived at the field, and 
greeted the crowd that was gathered. From the air it seemed 
several thousand people had gathered to witness the passage 
of tho planes. The first to pass the field was the Junkers 
plane, next the Fokker and next the Travel Air No. 4. 

Overnight at Indianapolis 

Another thrilling finish was accorded spectators at Indi- 
anapolis, when the Junker. Fokker and Travel Air No. 4 
roared across the finish circle a few seconds apart. The 
Junker and Fokker had been fighting for a lend since they 
left Terre Haute with neither ship running at full throttle. 
Walter Beach in the Travel Air climbed above the clouds at 
about 5,000 ft. and kept a little to the rear of the two mono- 
planes. As the three passed the Indianapolis speedway, Beach 
started a long dive for the field, passing both monoplanes. 

The best time between the stops was made by Eddie Ham- 
ilton in the Stout metal air transport, the timers catching 
him at 2 hr. 25 min. 19 sec. The Fokker was next with 2 hi-. 
25 min. 36 see. Casey Jones and the Mercury Jr., arrived in 
exactly the same elapsed time, 2 hr. 27 min. 14 see. 

The next leg from Indianapolis to Columbus was a short 
one and made in fog nnd rain. 

On Sunday, the tourists took off from Columbus, landed at 
Cleveland and reached Detroit after passing through the 
worst storm of the trip. 

The order of the arrival at the finish was as follows: Fok- 
ker 3F7; Ford Air Transport; Junker F13L; Curtiss Carrier 
Pigeon; Laird Special; Waco (the first 0X5 entrant to com- 
plete the trip); Travel Air B6; Yackey; Travel Air B6; 
Swallow, 1 926 ; Travel Air B6 ; Swallow, 1925 ; Waco ; Martin 
Commercial ; Martin Commercial. 

Detroit News Balloon Race 

On Saturday, Oct. 3, the balloon race sponsored by the 
Detroit News was started. 

More than 20,000 people witnessed the start. The entire 
field was surrounded by automobiles, and traffic was tied up 
for an hour when the crowd began its rash back to Detroit. 

Five bags were entered in the contest. The first one released 
was the skylark, built nnd piloted by William C. Naylor. The 
surface air was motionless and the gray bag ascended almost 
vertically to a height of 200 ft., when it was caught in a slow- 
moving current of air and drifted to the south, slowly rising. 

At intervals of five minutes it was followed by the Army 
Air Service entry SI, piloted by Lieut. Max Moyer; the 
Detroit Flying club entry, piloted by Charles D. Williams, 
Jr.; the Goodyear IV., piloted by J. A. Boettner and W. W. 
Morton; nnd the Highball II, piloted by Svcnd A. IT. Rass- 

Henry Ford arrived at the field at 3:30 and remained until 
the balloons took off, slinking hands with each pilot before he 
climbed into the cockpit. 

The officials in charge of the balloon race were: Chief Offi- 
cial in Charge, Ralph Upson; Field Manager, H. V. Thaddcn; 
Referee, W. T. Van Orman, Akron, Ohio; Timer, L. M. 
Woolson ; Judges, Harold H. Emmons, H. S. Hulbert, Akron, 
W. C. Young, Akron. 

The race was won by Svcnd A. U. Rasmussen, flying the 
Highball II, and he secures a year's possesion of The Detroit 
News ballooning trophy when he landed at 12:25 p. m. on 
Sunday eight miles southeast of Bradford, Pa., a distance of 
225 mi. from the Ford airport here. The others landed 
safely, although the Skylark, piloted by W. C. Naylor, De- 
troit. came down in Lake Erie. Naylor and Kenneth Warren, 
who accompanied him being rescued by a passing steamship. 

First Aeronautical Exposition 

A huge tent near the Stout factory housed the exhibits of 
aircraft, accessories and supplies. At one end a space was re- 
served for the exhibition of moving pictures. In the center 
space, three airplanes were exhibited by the Waco Airplane 
Co., of Trov, Ohio, the Travel Air and The Swallow Air- 
plane Co., both of Wichita, Kan. The Wright Aeronautical 


Corp. and the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, also occupied 
space in the center section. 

Around the sides of the tent, booths had been built nnd 
the exhibits, while confined to small spaces, made an im- 
pressive showing. 

The arrangements for the aeronautical exposition were in 
charge of W. L. Dewald of tho Ford Air Service. 



A typical exhibit al the Aeronautical Exposilio 


EXHIBITORS 1 
Hamilton Aero Jlfg. Co. 
EthvArd G. Hamilton 
Cincinnul^ Lathe & Tool Co. 

i Swallow ^Aindnne Mie- Co. 

1 Accessory Porpinga Co. 

Haskellte life- Co. ^ ^ ^ 

i Norma Horrmnn lieiirinzs 
: SpHtldorf Electrical Co. 

i Hosier Metal Products Corp. 


Aotopluas Magnetic Pump 




Motor Propeller & Pictures 


Aviation Spark Plugs 




is Accumulator Ci 


i General Electric Co. 
i Fairchild Airplane 
MacWhyfo Co. 

National Steel Pre-duets C 




Wright Aeronautical Corp. 






In addition the following companies were represented : 
Aerial Surveys, Inc., Cleveland and Detroit; Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis.. A.G.A. Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; E. B. Mcyrowitz, 
N. Y.; B. F. Goodrich; W. II. Fanber, Brooklyn; Oxweld 
Acetylene Co.: Kalee and Foster, Detroit; Zenith Detroit 
Corp.; A. G. Spaulding and Bros., New York; Charles A. 
Strelinger Co.; G. Elias and Bros., Buffalo: Johnson and 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Junkers Corp., New York 
City; Vellumoid Co., Boston. Mass.; National Watch Co. 

Rain, the only unfortunate circnmstance of the week, not 
only prevented large crowds from visiting the exhibition but 
made access to the tent difficult. In spite of this handicap 
Ihousands of interested visitors had an opportunity of seeing 
a representative Exhibit of American aeronautical products. 
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Aeronautical Dinner to Pilots 


After the ships had landed they were entertained at a 
banquet given in the Airport hangar presided over by Harold 
H. Emmons. All of the men responsible for and participating 
in the tour were introduced to the 500 people present. 

“The tour makes a landmark in the progress of our country 
and as such should be dedicated to our country,” Air. Emmons 
said, and he asked that everyone join in singing "America." 

Emmons said in part : 

"This is a historical event, the successful termination of 
the Reliability tour, because it has demonstrated that naviga- 
tion of the air is as easy ns navigation on land or sea. As a 
result of this iour, we will get good airplanes as well as better 
airports adequately lighted for night flying. The great thing 
we have demonstrated is that we have airplanes that we can 
depend on to get safely from one place to another. While 
the backbone of anything is its commercial application and 


use, the development of commercial aviation will be of great 
benefit in event we are drawn into war. And this fact will 
eventually percolate into the heads ot persons who should 
have realized it long ago.” 

Following the dinner, William B. Mayo, chief engineer of 
the Ford Motor company, issued a .statement in which he said: 

“The flight has been successful beyond our highest hopes 
and argues well for the future of commercial aviation. It is 
remarkable that the machines came through the storm of 
Sunday without mishap. The searchlights enabled them to 
pick out the landing field where otherwise some of them un- 
doubtedly would have lost their bearings. All airports should 
be adequately lighted to facilitate night flying. Please extend 
our thanks to the manufacturers and pilots who have co- 

Sunday's welcome marked the end of a gruelling test. 


Ford Sees New Air Epoch 


“The fact that' so many airplanes 
entered in the first commercial airplane 
reliability tour returned successfully 
after having flown more than 1,000 mi. 
in a week proves that airplane trans- 
portation not only is safe, hut that it 
is reliable,” Henry Ford declared after 
all but two of the ships entered in the 
tour for the Edsel Ford trophy landed 
at the Ford Airport. 

“We have been experimenting with 
an 8-cylinder air-cooled motor of 200 
lip. for some time,” he said, “and tests 
prove it to be highly satisfactory. It 
is a double-V type, or like two X's, one 
back of the other. It has a double 
crank-shaft and vibration is practically 
eliminated. 

“I’m a greenhorn at this aviation 
business, but I can see that it is going 

"It's bigger in possibilities than any- 
thing else in the world; too big to be a 
one-man patent affair; too big to be any 
one man’s contribution to the science. 

Patents and Parasites 



who is mainly responsible for what we 

•'What do you think of the manu- 
facture of an airship larger than the 
Shenandoah by the navy?” he was 
asked. 

"They ought to do it,” he said. “But 
it should have wings too. The wing 
should never be alone, nor the gas bag 
alone. Such a ship must be strong to 
resist storms and have power enough 
to drive it through the storms. The 
helicoptic principle should lie used also, 
together with the wings to control its 
ascent and descent. 

”1 see no reason why the trip to the 
old countries should not he made in a 
day or two on such ships. Put power 
enough into them to make them stronger 
than the elements. Mnn must conquer 
these elements, and he will. 


Airplanes as Peace Factor 



“Patents are silly things when they 
are used to hinder any industry. No 
man has a right to perfect a patent for profit only. That 
produces parasites; men who are willing to lie back on their 
oars and do nothing. If any reward is due a man whose 
brain has produced something new and good, he should get it 
through profits from the manufacture and sale of the thing. 

“We take patents on our own developments and discoveries 
only to prevent others from freezing us out when they may 
have a chance to make the same discoveries. We use patents 
to prevent a shut-out game. We believe in the gospel of use. 

“Besides, a patent is very seldom wonderful. There is 
nothing new under the sun. We thought we had something 
fine when we invented the little gear just under the steering 
gear to make the steering of our cars easier. Then we found 
that a piano tuner had found the same principle ill 1826 and 
used it to tune pianos — identically the same gear arrangement. 

“We’ll put all the people into the air whenever they want 
to fly. What I am doing is helping to get ready for the 
flying generation when it comes. This new art belongs to 
the younger generation, here in my own family, it is Edsel 








When the plan 

into the people's hands just as the motor car has done.” 
“The airplane will make short work of big navies, I think. 
Force* and money are still the great delusions. Take Europe 
with her navies as the symbol of force and her money as the 
symbol of force. Neither keeps her out of trouble. The 
money idea is strong enough here in America, but there is no 
comparison with what it is in Europe. There they think 
money has a magic power. They have been educated in the 
idea for centuries. They have been taught to look up to 
money. Well, they’re doing it now, and they arc finding that 
money cannot start anything or save anything. 

"The airplane is going to destroy the delusion of force, 
and that will bring peace.” 
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A Reliable Reliability Tour Story 

By "CY” CALDWELL 


Sunday, September 27 
iil AKE FORD, MICHIGAN.” This beautiful lake, near 

I | the village of Dearborn, covers land formerly known 
ns Ford Airport, over which the Stout all-metals 
used to roll for miles before lunging into the air. On the 
day the Ford Reliability Tour started the land was covered 
by the waters of a recent cloudburst, in which infant fish are 
growing rapidly to maturity. 

This made it nice and homelike for the Loening amphibian 
hut rather damp going for two Martin Commercial planes 
piloted by Lieut. L. B. Richardson and this correspondent. 
We alighted and waited for a lake pilot to board us and pilot 
us to the docks, formerly concrete roadways. Some spoke 
of “fording" but puns are not our specialty. We nearly 
went aground when we struck shoal water near the hangars, 
but floated olf and beached the ships. 1 know how the boys 
felt on the PN9. It sure was good to hit the shore. 

No Smoking 

Now, the first tiling a pilot does when he steps from a plane 
is to light his pipe or a cigarette. And at Lake Ford, the 
next thing he does is to put it out again, for “SMOKING IS 
NOT PERMITTED." They’re afraid you’ll set the lake afire. 
I know, for 1 lit my pipe. Instantly an official said, “You 
mustn’t smoke here, — Mr. Ford doesn't like it.” Well, what 
could I do ? I couldn’t antagonize Air. Ford. I was there 
trying to get something out of him. I know it’s never been 
done yet, but I was 11101x1 to try it. So I stopped smoking. 
1 met W. B. Alayo, Ford’s Chief Engineer, and said to him, 
“They don’t let yon smoke cither, do they ?” He admitted 
they didn’t, and looked rather sheepish too. He may not 
want to smoke, for all I know. But he can’t if he wants to. 
Therefore I am certain he wants to smoke, if only because he 
isn’t allowed to. Well, there you arc. Here’s a man in 
charge of thousands of other men who probably regard him 
with awe. But I don’t To me he is just a poor fellow whose 
boss won’t let him smoke. Dear old Carrie Nation ! How 
she would have loved the pure atmosphere of Lake Ford. 



No. 4. The T fay cl Air Starling 


Will some rich man send two gold medals to E. J. Atitchell 
and Alajor R. W. Schroeder. Among an army of men wear- 
ing official ribbons, these two stand out, with two or three 
Ford mechanics, as the only ones who would or could do any- 
thing practical to help pilots. The rest of them looked at 
us. Air. Verville and a few more were busied in weighing, 
and their time was fully occupied. But 99 44/100% of that 
beribboned army merely looked on. Apparently that’s what 
they were there for. 

A kind stranger, without a yellow ribbon, brought me to 
Detroit, or I’d have been out there yet, fishing in the lake for 
my dinner. I’m glad that Detroit Aviation Society didn't give 
that man a ribbon or he never would have brought me in. I 


know the ribbon would have spoiled him and rendered him 

The Ford Trophy Tour started promptly at 10 a. m. when 
Edsel Ford dropped the flag on the first plane and watched it 
leap into the air like a flying fish from the still waters of the 
lake. Sixteen other planes followed at two minute intervals 
and strong out on the first leg to Fort Wayne. The world’s 
first airplane reliability or otherwise tour had started. For list 
of planes nnd pilots who started sec other accounts of the 

It was a beautiful day with fine visibility just the day to 
fly some place, or else sit down and loaf. And as I flew 
along, — for I was in the parade, — I thought how nice it would 
be to loaf beside one of those little lakes or streams we passed. 
So peaceful, you know. No roaring motor coughing carbon 
monoxide gas in your face. No wondering if you’re following 
the right road. 

On this flight to Fort Wayne I encountered a phenomenon 
that gave me quite a surprise. Flying at 800 ft. I smelled the 
unmistakable aroma of a skunk. I am not joking. This is 
no subject to joke about, and I’m the last man in the world 
to take a skunk lightly. I know the subtle perfume of this 
interesting animal will travel for miles on the wind — and why 
not upward also 1 I was flying astern of a well known 
plane — but no, it was a skunk all right. 

Fort Wayne First Stop 

At Fort Wayne, the N.A.A. Chapter provided an excellent 
lunch, which we shared with thousands of flies. Another 
mystery of nature, for no one knew how the flies heard of the 
tour. Lunch was served in a tent in the open field. There 
wasn’t a fly in sight when the tent was put up. But the 
minute the lunch was spread myriads of flies appeared and 
fell upon it with hoarse growls. I don’t know how they knew 
we were coming but the publicity of some of the outfits may 
account for it. 

The Fort Wayne control handled details of checking, ser- 
vicing and starting the planes very efficiently, and at 2 p. m. 
we were off for Chicago, to which the Pennsylvania R. R. 
with its usual thoughtfulness, had laid a double track so we 
could find the way. It is interesting to wonder how many 
pilots would get anywhere without the good old rails. They’re 
real friends. Let him who will tour the open country. I’ll 
follow the tracks, except through tunnels. 

Warm Welcome at Chicago 

When we landed on the wide and dry cinder runway of the 
Air Alail Field at Chicago, after two very moist fields, we 
felt much as the children of Israel must have felt when they 
reached dry land after crossing the Red Sea. I felt rather 
nervous about staying in Chicago over night, but I think an 
armistice must have been declared. I didn’t hear a single 
revolver shot, and I feel now that I could have slept right 
in bed quite safely, instead of lying under it with the mat- 
tress on top to stop the bullets. 

Chicago gave the tourists a warm welcome, provided rooms 
and meals, looked after us like children, and sent us away 
with a warm feeling in our hearts. They’re a fine crowd, 
those Chicago boys. No wonder Tony Yackey likes to live 
there. Tony helped more than one of us with supplies and 
sendee and" refused to accept payment for anything. The 
Ford Co. placed Lincoln cars at our disposal, drove us about 
in them and effectually spoiled us for ever riding in their 
other, more humble, production. 

The flight to Moline was pleasant and uneventful. All 
planes flew in less than schedule time. Rusty Campbell in a 
Travel Air was first to land nt Aloline, his home town, which 
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naturally delighted the home folks, who concluded he had the 
fastest plane ill the outfit. 

Lunch and (lies were served in a hangar. This fly business 
has me guessing. I was in Moline two weeks ago and I'll 
swear there wasn't a fly on the field, and yet, when we sat 
down lo lunch a million Hies were there ahead ot ns. 

Moline employed the most amazing starting system I have 
seen yet. Instead of being behind the planes, the crowd was 
in front as the starter took his stand and raised the (lags, 
the crowd formed a narrow lane for 50 ft. in front of the 
plane. They stood 20 deep on each side of the lane, and as 
the plane moved forward at the drop of the (lag they surged 
closer until the wings almost brushed them as the plane 
gathered speed. Then they rushed to form a 50 ft. lane in 
front of the next plane, and so on. They must have been 
members of some local Suicide Club. 

Des Moines to Omaha 

Air mail pilots on the New York to Cleveland Division 
would enjoy a vacation (lying over Illinois and Iowa. At 
1000 ft. there isn’t a moment when a fairly good field isn’t 
within gliding distance. It’s restful flying country and in- 

Des Moines, the next stop, was skipped by all planes hav- 
ing gas capacity to go on to Omaha, because the field is small 
for large and heavily loaded planes. Those who wished to go 
on without landing (lew low over the circle for the timers 
to check them, then continued to Omaha. 

At Omaha an unfortunate accident disabled the Curtiss 
Carrier Pigeon piloted by “Casey” Jones. “Casey” had 
landed and had almost stopped when he noticed the Junker 
landing close on his left. In swerving to the right to avoid 
it, he struck a motor cycle and side car left unoccupied near 
the judges' circle. The Pigeon leaned over on its beak as 
though pecking com, stuck one wing in the earth and gaily 
waved its tail in the air. 

“Casey," however was able to repair the damaged wing tip 
of his plane and succeeded in procuring a propeller which 
proved suitable and was thereby able to continue in the Tour. 

The Omaha Chamber of Commerce provided accommoda- 
tion and a banquet for the tourists. There were several 
speeches but I don’t complain. I have made it a rule to let 
any man make a speech to me if he has first given me a 
dinner. Without the dinner I possibly would refuse to listen 
to him. There are limits to my good nature. 

Casey’s Batting Average 1000 

Wednesday morning all the tourists, except “Casey” Jones 
and L. D. Gifford in the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, took off for 
St. Joseph, the aviation center of the United States, as the 
citizens of St. Joseph admit, when questioned. As we had 
seen the “Pathetic Pigeon” only the night before standing 
on its head, wc were amazed and delighted to learn that 
“Casey” and Gifford, by working all night and assisted by 
the Air Mail mechanic, would be able to repair damage and 
take off by noon. They were given a deferred start and ar- 
rived in St. Joseph in ample time to leave for Kansas City 
on schedule. 

The St. Joseph Chapter N.A.A. entertained the tourists 
with an excellent luncheon including chicken. We had chicken 
in Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City. 
It seems to be an obsession of these good people to feed us 
on chicken. There is other food of course, but the piece de 
resistance of the meal is chicken. Resistance must be taken in 
the French, not the American, sinee we haven’t visited St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Columbus and Cleveland yet, but I know 
that they’ll have chicken. It’s nice of course, but I’m getting 
to the stage where I’m wondering if beef lias been withdrawn 
from the market, and stockmen are keeping their cattle as 
pets. I passed a herd on the road today and actually shud- 

At St. Joseph I was called upon for a speech. I have 
listened to so many on this tour that I took fiendish pleasure 
in inflicting a speech on others. I can be pnshed only so far 
and then I retaliate. And I can state here that I bored the 
other speakers quite as much as they had bored me 1 


Reluctantly, we left the St. Joseph Indians and flew to 
Kansas City, a place on the “Mizoorab” River, 50 miles south 
of St. Joseph. Here the kind hearted citizens forgave us 
for stopping at St. Joseph and entertained us royally. We 
learned with pleasure that Kansas Citv is also the center of 
aviation — which makes two centers. It’s a bit confusing to 
visitors, but is quite satisfactory to the good folks of St. 
Joseph and Kansas City, They play a little game called 
“Center, center. Who's got the center.” 

Speeches and Speeches 

Ely Knapp, piloting a Waco with Ted Abrams as passen- 
ger landed near Dearborn, Mo., in a small field. In taking 
off, Knapp had the misfortune to so manipulate his plane 
that it could bo shipped conveniently in n small case without 
the trouble of taking it apart. Old man Gravity had disas- 
sembled it for him, a favor the old gentleman has conferred 
on many a pilot. But there’s a bright side to every disaster — 
lie won’t have to listen to any more speeches on this tour. 



The Yacltcp Sport flown bp Walter J. Adams 


Speaking of speeches, I’ve heard Anthony Fokkcr’s speech 
four times. It’s fine and is quite as entertaining as sitting 
through four showings of a movie. “Casey” Jones and I love 
every word of it and wouldn't miss it for anything. The 
thing that tickles us to death is the way Fokker has run away 
with Ford’s publicity. In Kansas City the name of Ford was 
mentioned only once, and that was when someone told an 
old one about a Ford track getting stuck in the mud. The 
Ford plane wasn’t even mentioned. I don't think anyone in 
these cities knows that Ford has a plane. All we heard was 
Fokker and “The Unholy Three” — Wright J4s. The name of 
the tour has been changed, by the way, from Ford Reliability 
Tour, to Fokker Publicity Tour. 

Ken Boedecker of the Wright Co. was searched by the 
Chief of Police at St. Joseph, who found a hotel spoon in his 
pocket. He declared his innocence, though no one believed 
him but me. I refuse to think ill of anyone, no matter how 
damaging the evidence may be against them. Now I’m cer- 
tain he couldn’t have intended to purloin that spoon — because 
I put it in his pocket myself and told the Chief to search him. 

We had lots of fun in St. Joseph and Kansas City. Life 
isn’t so bad when you can find something to laugh at and 
someone to laugh with. 

Chief Bowhan’s Luck 

Chief Bowham, flying a Travel Air with Mrs Bow ham as 
passenger, landed between St. Joseph and Kansas City on ac- 
count of bad weather, but continued after a short delay. The 
Chief is an Osage Indian. He’s not a full Indian because 
his wife’s along and he can’t get out nights. 

The government gave Bowhan’s tribe some land for a re- 
servation, so poor you couldn’t raise anything but a thirst 
on it. The Chief discovered oil under it, much to the chagrin 
of the government, who had hoped he would starve to death 
out there. Now he’s well off and buys Travel Air planes and 
(lies them. This is a bitter joke on the government, who be- 
lieves an Indian should walk when he wants to get anywhere. 

On the run from Kansas City to St. Louis all the Tourists 
made good time except Henry C. Etten in the Laird C6 No. 
32, which had motor trouble and landed near Columbia. 
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Chief Bowhnn also landed with motor trouble, he says. This 
is the second time. What actually happened was that the 
Chief spotted a “Mizoorah” rabbit and went down and col- 
lected ii. You can’t keep a good Indian up when a good 
rabbit is on the ground. 

St. Louis Hospitable 

Harvey Mummcrt in the “Mercury Jr.” starting 26 min. 
after the first plane from Kansas City, was first to land in 
St. Louis, beating the Fokker, which all through the tour had 
struggled madly to get in first. This was a blow to the Fly- 
ing Dutchman. But that wasn't the worst of it. There was 
no banquet and the good old speech had to be turned off for 
the night, much to the sorrow of Walter Beach, who can't 
sleep without his nightly Fokker sandwich, as he calls it. 

The flight was made at an altitude of 300 ft. the greater 
part of the way, through very foggy air. Not a bump in the 
sky, however, so the old reliables slid along like Leviathans 

All credit to the boys at the St. Louis Flying Club. Ab- 
solutely unassisted by the City, they supplied us with gas and 
oil and breakfast at their own expense, and wouldn’t accept 
payment, though we urged it. I know “Casey" Jones won’t 
believe I urged much. But I assure the world I am a liberal 
spender, when I’m travelling on Glenn L. Martin’s expense 
account. The dear chap is broken hearted if I ever bring 
him back any expense money. I am careful never to hurt him 
by doing that. 



The start of the Mercurp, Jr., piloted bp H. C. Mummcrt 


To me, the most beautiful part of our St. Louis stay was 
the absence of speeches. Life was less burdensome. We were 
enabled to circulate about the city and admire the beautiful 
women for which St. Louis is famous. 

This is the most affectionate city in the U. S. Everyone 
loves everybody else. The tops of the busses carry devoted 
couples who hug each other frankly under the soft radiance 
of the Mississippi moon. I don’t know how they get that 
way — it must be the water or the fragrance of the Anlieuser- 

Thcre are several outstanding individuals in the tour — out- 
standing in the manner I used to be in the Army when the 
sergeant would bawl “You there ! One pace forward so I can 
see what’s the matter with you.” I was an outstanding per- 
son many times. 

Personals 

The most outstanding of us is Doc Kincaid of the Wright 
Co., with Boedecker, the kleptomaniac, who urges the Unholy 
Three to the fore, before the Ford. It only takes those two 
and another mechanic and two pilots to get the plane through. 
E. P. Lott and Uncle Anthony pilot the craft between them. 
E. P. is son of the Howson Lott, and Uncle Anthony is the 
father of Aviation, according to his press agent. Ed Ham- 
ilton, the man who cruises in the Ford at 1475 revolutions, 
according to himself, has difficulty in explaining why the 
Liberty pours out black smoke at that speed. Mummert and 
Mead in the “Mercury, Jr.” enjoy beating the Fokker, while 
the Junkers’ crew are famous for beating nobody. But what 
they lack in speed they make up in efficiency. They carry 
five passengers, weighing 881 lb. and pilot and 273 lb. of 
baggage — a total of 1154 lb. towed along by a 185 lip. B.M.W. 

“Casey” Jones handed me the prize story of the tour. A 


Chinese student pilot of Robertson's climbed aboard the Cur- 
tiss “Carrier Pigeon,” looked into the mail compartment and 
with oriental politeness and gravity asked, “Is this where you 
carry the pigeons ?” 

You don't have to think up funny cracks on this tour. 
They hand them to you. It’s just like the old days at Kitty 
Hawk when Uncle Anthony taught the Wrights to fly. 



The Junkers leaving Ford Airport 


Departure from St. Louis was delayed three hours by a fog 
that had a real London accent. It was finally dissipated by 
hot air generated by the sun and press agents. It stuck to 
Cupt. Ray Collins and Lieut. Harry Johnson in the path- 
finding DH as far as Vandalia, 111., if anyone knows where 
that is. The rest of us, starting at 11 o’clock on, dragged 
through tliiu, or undernourished fog for 75 mi., until wc hit 
Oofusgoofusville, Ind. From there on we enjoyed wonderful 
sunny skies and raised an appetite. 

Indianapolis may mean many things to many men but 
to me it meant only lunch. I was so hungry I nearly bit a 
fat tour oflicial after 1 landed, lie saved himself by running 
ahead of us to the Officers’ Club at Fort Harrison, where the 
kindly Indians had food ready. Strange to relate I saw no 
chicken. Instead we had steak. 

Overnight at Indianapolis 

As the Iudianapolis people had not expected us to stay the 
night we had no banquet and thus failed to learn that the 
city was the center of aviation, as doubtless wc would have 
learned lmd anyone been able to get at us with a speech. 

Fokker, Jones, Lott, Bruno and I, (named in order of our 
percentage of manly beauty) got in a little dirty work over 
the radio. Fokker spoke feelingly of Fokker Jones, Lott and 
Bruno spoke appreciatively of Jones, Lott and Bruno, while I 
made a few sincere revelations about myself. We all had a 
good time except the audience, who could revenge themselves by 
tuning ns out. I understand a couple of crystal sets were 
destroyed by their infuriated owners. 

Mrs. Francis Bowhan, our Indian princess, who is (lying 
with Chief Bowhan in a Travel Air, delivered a one minute 
speech that took one hour to compose. My speech took one 
hour and ran 30 seconds. Will some medical man tell me 
why I burst out in a perspiration when I make a speech ? 
I am one of the wettest speakers outside of a Turkish bath. 

A newspaper account of our arrival was headed: “Delega- 
tion welcomes (lies. I knew it would get about regarding 
those (lies at Fort Wayne and Moline. Apparently the re- 
porter expected we would bring them with us. 

Bad Weather Ahead 

Wc struck unusual weather at Indianapolis. Whenever 
the weather is rotten anywhere it is unusual according to the 
notices. Low down fog hid the desolation, that is, Fort Ben 
Harrison, from view until 11 a. m., when we all leaped into 
the air with glad cries. 

The (light to Columbus, the birthplace of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, was marred by one distressing incident. The charm- 
ing Martin Commercial Plane in which I am touring, got a 
fish-bone stuck in its throat and nearly choked to death. I 
landed at McCook Field, residence of Dr. Cook, and found 
the Wright 64 suffering from water and complications in the 
jits. This was my own dumb fault, as I had neglected to 
strain the gas at Indianapolis. They speak of airplane flights 
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something to cure dumbness. 1 was nearly down again before 
Columbus, which would have ruined me. There we strained 
all gas in both Richardson's and my Martin. This was a 
valuable lesson t had learned sixteen times before and forgot 


Dclavcd at Columbus 

The tour arrived at Columbus too late to start for Cleve- 
land Saturday, but it is as well. The pilots should enjoy this 
rest in the country before seeing the great, center of civili- 
sation on Lake Eric. Everyone got to Columbus on time 
except the one dumb member referred to above, mid even lie 
was not below his limit in lateness. 

Young, the aerial stowaway, got here in the Carrier Pigeon. 
He was originally taken aboard at Des Moines by Chief Bow- 
linn in the Travel Air, No. 2 to replace a Modock the chief 
had carried from Chicago. At Omaha, however, Frank 
Bogart of the Detroit Times had to leave “Casey’s” plucked 
Pigeon and travel with Bowhau. This move pushed Young 
out of the Travel Air and left him stranded at Omaha. 
“Casey” took off later and caught up with the tour at St. 
Joseph. What was his amazement to see Young, who should 
have been in Omaha, crawl out from behind a gas tank. He 
had hidden there by the connivance of L. D. Gifford, motor 
nurse maid on the “Pigeon.” This Youug always intends 
leaving at the next stop — but lie changes his mind — or what 
have you ? — and crawls aboard the motor cycle destroyer 

“Casey” has tried to lose him, and each time the stowaway 
has exhibited spirited signs of departing— only to turn up at 
the next stop. I don’t know where he (bids fun in it. He’s 
crowded in behind a big DH tank “Casey” had put in the 
mail compartment. He sees nothing and can’t move a muscle. 
Hero indeed is a Modock. 

At dinner a large tin spoon was presented to Ken Boe- 
decker by his affectionate friends in memory of St. Joseph. 
This dinner was just a little affair for us tourists alone. 

E. A. Goff and T. Dale Haskins, who landed at Jewett, 111., 
in the Swallow 34, repaired their motor by working all night 
without food. They had just two aspirins between them, 
which they ate. Missing the usual speeches, without which no 
evening on the tour was complete, Goff delivered Fokker’s 
speech and Haskins delivered mine. As there was no audi- 
ence the attendant suffering was reduced to a minimum. 


On the last lap 

The start from Columbus was delayed by fog until Doc 
Kincaid and I had blackjacked the innocents out of $4.00. 
Then we started for Cleveland at 11:30. I had a heavy list 
to port due to a cargo of nickels and dimes. Those with teeth 
marks on them had come from “Casey” Jones. 

Fog and rain from Columbus to Cleveland, where Glenn L. 
Martin was waiting to see how his two planes were doing. I 
charged him $60.00 for looking at his own ships, under the 
guise of expense money. 

The Cleveland Chapter of the N.A.A. provided gas and oil 
and an excellent lunch of chicken. But it was a good lunch, 
hot and well-served. In Cleveland I found that my wife had 
taken advantage of my absence to get a new suit and so forth 
for the N. Y. Air Kaccs. I never go away, but something 
like that happens to the joint bank account. It’s distressing, 
but why repine. 

Cleveland to Detroit under thick clouds ended in heavy fog 
at Dearborn. Some of the tourists hit the field first shot 
while duller members circled several times looking for it. 
I wandered round ten minutes or so before I spotted Henry’s 
searchlight, mounted on the hangar. 


Lake Ford Again 

Although we had been away a week, Lake Ford remained 
unchanged. The depth of water and the Verboten on Smok- 
ing remained the same. It was, if anything, worse. Henry 
himself was there and the poor chaps who work for him were 
talking in whisper's. 

\Y. A. Mara greeted me and announced gaily that a ban- 
quet for tourists would be served in the Ford hangar. T told 
him 1 hadn’t flown 2000 mi. to eat in a confounded hangar 
when good hotels were available. 

Someone said “Get in line and shake hands with Mr. Ford.” 
I told them 1 wouldn’t stand in line to see Charlie Chaplin, 
let alone Ford, who hasn't given me half the laughs Charlie 
has. But there were the tourists standing in line to annoy 
Ford and tickled to death to do it. Oh, Democracy ! They 
all murmured politely as they shook hands. There was ex- 
actly the same air about the business that there was when 1 
was presented to King George Y during the war. 

Mr. Ford Greets Pilots 

As 1 escaped, Major Schroeder asked if I had shaken hands 
with Mr. Ford. He seemed to think this the important part 
of the whole tour. I said I hadn't and that neither Ford nor 
I cared a snap about each other. But Schroeder insisted, 
so in I went again, into the Presence. The line had all an- 
noyed Ford and vanished, so Schroeder and I took a crack 

Much has been written about the Fords, Henry and Edsel. 
I’ve met both and chatted with them. And I think that most 
of the stuff I have read about them is pure bunk. They’re 
not super-men. Henry Ford is just an ordinary simple man 
struck by lightning. And Edsel is his son. Both looked 
tired and as though they had collected less than 2 per cent of 
the fun I have collected through life. What both of them 
need is to go off to the woods with two guys without any 
money, six cans of Seoteli and lots of tobacco — and forget 
the old factory. This prescription applies especially to Edsel 
Ford. He seemed a nice chap, and I felt sorry to sec that he 
very obviously was wearing himself out. Henry has learned 
how to loaf but Edsel hasn’t. I noticed both took themselves 
seriously, another slight error. Well, I can’t fix them. Let 
them fix themselves. 

After a warm shower, change of linen, and a good dinner, 
I sat placid and content in my room, while Richardson, pilot 
of the other Martin, told me about the banquet in the hangar. 

The pilots were seated at a round table to which negroes 
brought food of average quality. The passengers and me- 
chanics had to form a line and get their own, cafeteria style. 
They were told, “You mechanics get in line with the other 
people. This table is for pilots only.” And if it hadn’t 
been for the mechanics, several of us wouldn’t have got 
around. I may add that Martin Co. mechanics get the same 
good treatment as the pilots. The Detroiters formed a line 
hundreds long and grabbed what they could get at $1.50 per 
grab. It must have been lovely. It took the citizens one 
hour to get their food. 

After the digestion had been insulted, a “Modock” made a 
speech. He introduced everyone in Detroit who had been 
near an airplane and told where lie had seen it. Then ho in- 
troduced each pilot. He spoke 45 minutes. Then, by the 
grace of God, he sat down. 

By general consent I am declared the smartest man on the 
tour. I left their banquet flat and went to the hotel. The 
rest of them, after flying from Columbus, sat down, dirty 
and unrefreshed, as they were and ate the food. My only 
surprise is that any of the pilots were dumb enough to stay. 

However, there is a bright side to the darkest cloud. Mr. 
Fokker did not give his speech. 

Well, that’s that. The Fokker Publicity Tour is ended. I 
have enjoyed the friendship of many splendid men, the hos- 
pitality of many kindly people in several cities. The rest 
of it is history. 
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Some Technical Aspects of the Planes 
in the Ford Tour 


One of the most noticeable features of the start of the Ford 
Reliability Tour was the impression created by the organiza- 
tion of a flying meet in which military sendee aircraft were 
conspicuously absent. Reference is made to the start of the 
Tour itself, for this event is considered absolutely apart from 
any flying exhibitions, which were held in Detroit during the 
interim period during which the planes in the Tour were 
absent. The planes, before their departure, were subjected 
to the close inspection of all interested in watching the trend 
of design in the development of commercial aviation and the 
progress which has been made in the application of both 
aerodynamic and structural design to the production of air- 
planes specifically intended for commercial and private tour- 
ing purposes, was very marked 


has been a remarkable tendency for the engine cowling in these 
designs to cause the nose of the machine to be not unlike 
that of the Curtiss pursuit plane. Spinners, likewise are a 
common thing nowadays, over the propeller hubs of these 
designs, and such fine points as streamline intersectors are 
frequently fitted where bracing wires cross, in a manner pre- 
viously unknown in tins class of design. 

The New Swallow three place machine, three of which 
started in the Tour, is a very graceful and good-looking de- 
sign and exemplifies the characteristics just discussed in every 
way. It is a standard single bay type with normal wire in- 
terplane bracing. The undercarriage is striking in its very 
robust structure, being what might be termed a semi-split axle 
type, the axle forming a very obtuse angle at the point of 



The airplanes which started in the Tour may, for the pur- 
pose of discussion, be divided into three groups; the small 
single engined .airplanes callable of carrying one and two 
passengers and suitable for the private owner pilot; the 
larger cross-country, essentially commercial, type adaptable 
to mail carrying and long cross-country service, and the 
passenger ‘airliner’ class, equipped with comfortable cabin 
accommodation for the carriage of pnssengers over regular 
air routes. Of the seventeen planes, which entered the Tour, 
ten may correctly be considered in the first class although there 
were several duplicate types; three are included in the second 
class and three in the last class. It will be notice^ that one 
plane, the Mercury Jr., has been unclnsscd, being somewhat 
difficult to correctly place owing to its apparent adaptability 
in both the first and second classes respectively. 

Good Design 

It was impossible not to be very struck with the prevalent 
cleanness in the design of the newest of the light touring 
class of airplane. The influence of the principles developed 
in the production of high speed planes for military service, 
though possibly quite unconscious in the ideas of the designers, 
is, nevertheless, very noticeable in the effects it has had upon 
the lines of these small airplanes. In the past, it has been 
somewhat customary to neglect fineness of lines in stream- 
lining the engine cylinders over the nose of the fuselage. In 
this class of design it was usually considered quite unnecessary 
to attempt n reduction in head resistance by the provision 
of cowled-in cylinder heads. Now, however, in contrast, 
every effort is apparently put into an endeavor to form the 
nose of the fuselage, even in these small airplanes, such that 
the minimum of head resistance will result. The consequence 


interconnection with other members of the undercarriage struc- 
ture at a height oil' the ground equal to the circumference of 
the wheels. Another very noticeable feature of the design 
of the New Swallow is the very adequate provision of in- 
spection panels at the various important points along the 
wings and fuselage, little triangular transparent panels being 
located at important places, where adequate and at the same 
time quick inspection are necessary. All the control cables 
are situated inside the wings and fuselage, respectively, and, 
with the very complete inspection provision, this feature 
should be the cause of no trouble and actually, not only im- 
prove the looks of the plane and the performance in small 
measure, but also the durability of the controls themselves, 
for open wires are undoubtedly subjected to severe weather 
effects. This plane, it will be recalled, is equipped with an 
underslung radiator, a feature which, together with the over- 
slung or center section type, was very much in evidence among 
I he small planes at the Dearborn Airport on Sept. 2S. 

A Matter of Cowling 

Very similar in many respects to the New Swallow and 
likewise possessing many of the advantageous features of 
modern development, were the two Waeos, which, however, 
arriving late and starting off on the Tour in an effort to make 
up as much lost time as possible, were not subjected to the 
-same degree of closo inspection as their prototypes. Like . 
in the Yaekoy Sport, the engine cylinders of the Waco are 
not cowled but, since the machine appeared at a glance to have 
somewhat less radiator surface, the exposed cylinder heads, 
are probably a necessary feature and, in any case, would 
seem to have but little effect on the speed of the plane, it 
appearing to be fully as fast as the New Swallow and, during 
the Tour, maintained a very fine record on speed. A standard 
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Vce type undercarriage with the normal axle and a very 
efficient shock absorber system assist in the simplicity of the 
entire design, while the fitting of ailerons on the upper wings 
only must undoubtedly greatly simplify the control cable 
system and, from the picturesque manner in which each of 
the Wacos came in to Ford Airport, performing very slow 
landings, one sideslipping from side to side in an endeavor 
to even still further shorten the landing run, would indicate 
that there was ample lateral control. It is recalled that the 
ailerons, though fitted only to the upper wings arc of very 
fair size. 

A Modem Old Timer 

Reference has just been made to the undercarriage of the 
Yackey Sport, which, with the exception of one of the late 
Waco planes, was the last to leave on the Tour. The Yackcy 
is quite an old timer in many respects but remains as good 
as ever. The first impressions gained after a cursory in- 
spection of the machine, are that of a cross between a larger 
plane and a light plane, for the Yackey appears to incor- 
porate all the best features of many larger planes used in 
the services, only upon a smaller scale. The machine even 
possesses a Reed metal propeller, which, though not new in 
itself, is certainly the latest and best to be had in many 
respects. The standard form of wing center section and cabin 
strut arrangement and the comparatively wide chord wings 
arranged with very large rake and braced according to normal 
lift and drag wire arrangements throughout the single bay, 
indicate a soundness of design which must render the Yackey 
Sport very suitable for cross country air touring and general 
use by the owner pilot. 

The question of the advisability and the necessity of in- 
corporating the principle of balance into the design of the 
control surfnees of small comparatively low power airplanes, 
is one which could be debated upon with much advantage. 
There was a time when the fitting of overhang portions of 
flap control surfaces forward of the actual hinge was a 
measure taken only when it was expected that the loads upon 
the control column and the rudder bar during maneuvering 
in the air would be large, and the balance principle was 
resorted to in an endeavor to relieve the pilot of some of the 
strain of controlling the plane. The practice of fitting 
balanced control to rudders in particular, and elevators and 
ailerons less frequently, has, however, during recent years, 
developed to a very marked extent and an unbalanced rudder 
may almost be considered to be an uncommon tiling, while 
elevators are also frequently so designed, though the appli- 
cation of balance to the aileron on small machines, is less 


small class airplanes starting in the Ford Tour. The only ex- 
ception in this class, is that of the Travel Air, which had no 
balanced control surfaces at all. The Laird may be par- 
ticularly characterized by, not only a comparatively large 
balanced rudder, but by elevators of the “horn” balance type. 
Otherwise this machine was of normal aspect, ailerons, as 
in the Waco, being fitted to the top wings only and a very 
neat engine cowling being provided. The radiator surface 
on the Laird is divided and a small radiator is fitted each 
side of the fuselage just ahead of the leading edge of the 
lower wing, apparently a very good position from the point 

As already stated, the prevalence of balanced rudders in all 
the small planes makes the Travel Air almost stand out from 
the others, although there are more radical features than this 
which make this machine of different general aspect from 
most, a very noticeable feature being the strut, which extends 
on each side from the ailerons, which are fitted to the top wing 
only, downwards in a forward slanting direction to the lower 
wing. The ailerons on the Travel Air are of fairly long span 
and would seem to be very efficient. Again, the Travel Air, 
like the other planes in this class in the Tour, is characteristic 
in the very fine finish and particularly the close attention to 
detail design. The wing bracing wire attachments have been 
given very careful attention and give the impression of sturdi- 
ness and at the same time an ease with which replacements 
can undoubtedly be made. 

In passing on to the airplanes included in the next of the 
classes previously outlined, the “Mercury Jr." comes up for 
consideration and, though undoubtedly strictly belonging to 
the second group, including the mail and freight and generally 
heavy cross country machines, the “Mercury Jr.” appears to 
be so compact that its classification with the smaller planes is 
tempted. Despite its comparative smallness for a mnil plane, 
this machine has a very good load carrying capacity being of 
the order of 400 pounds over a distance of 300 mi. with a 
Curtiss C6A engine, which is very neatly and completely 
cowled into the nose of a deep fuselage of good lines. The 
split axle type of undercarriage is employed but among the 
most interesting features of the plane are the balanced 
ailerons. Ailerons arc fitted to the top wing only and the 
hinges, instead of being at the leading edge of the aileron are 
set back, thus giving a small but distinctive balance when the 
aileron is raised or lowered. The section of the ailerons docs, 
of necessity, not conform to the trailing portion of the wing 
section but is of symetrical strut shape following the lines 
of the main section only over its after portion. 

Leaving eighth in order from the Ford Airport in the start 
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of the Tour was the Curtiss “Carrier Pigeon,” which is, in 
many respects, so well known that further mention of its fine 
qualities would be unnecessary. The manner in which the 
hard and rough handling, which must be quite considerable 
in air mail and freight work, have been provided against in 
robustness of construction throughout, is very noticeable and 
it would appear that not a single opportunity to conveniently 
and without undue loss of performance, provide for extra 
strength and durability, has been overlooked. Again the 
split undercarriage is in evidence, and, in fact, is now prac- 
tically standard in all Curtiss products, but the massive shock 
absorbers with which the Carrier Pigeon is equipped could 
find little counterpart in the majority of the planes at Detroit 
on Sept. 28. It would appear that this machine, assuming a 
reasonable area could get down safely in emergency on almost 
any class of surface that might be encountered, in fact the 
manner in which the plane took off the Ford Airport which 
itself was in no good shape, being deep in mud, was only 
•characteristic of further possibilities. 

Interchangeable Control Surfaces 

As is well known, a major characteristic of the “Carrier 
Pigeon” is the great depth of the fuselage, necessitated by 
the mail and freight compartment, which is directly behind 
the engine section. This depth of fuselage, which even ex- 
tends somewhat low down between the undercarriage struts, is 
probably responsible for the comparatively large fin surface 
over the tail plane. The shape of the fin, which is quite novel, 
is, it will be remembered, governed by the feature which 
enables the rudder to be interchangeable with both the ele- 
vators and the ailerons, thereby reducing the number of spare 
parts necessary in the event of a minor accident. This, in 
itself, is a most valuable point in the favor of this machine 
and its very robust all metal fuselage construction adds to its 
general all-round serviceability. 

Of the cabin passenger carrying airplanes, or so-called air- 
liners. to distinguish this type from the open cockpit pas- 


senger plane, there were three entered in the Ford Tour. The 
Maiden Dearborn, the Ford entry, being the well known Stout 
all-metal monoplane, scarcely needs special comment, since 
there have been no appreciable changes iu it to need mention 
here. It is obviously very well suited to the class of service 
to which it is put by the Ford organization and its very 
massive construction in common with that of the Junker's, 
which also went off on the Tour, gives a good impression of 
adaptability to hard service. 

The Junkers plane, it will be recalled, is not the standard 
type more common here, but is a special example brought over 
for the Tour, and appears to be somewhat under powered. 
It has a larger wing span than the older type and is equipped 
with a B.M.W. engine developing 185 lip. and five passengers 
and a full load of fuel appeared to be almost too much for 
the machine, for the take off was long and sluggish and the 
climb very poor. In itself, the Junkers was similar in all 
respects to the type already common, while the 3-engined 
Fokker, which went off with a heavy load in a remarkably 
steep climb, has already been described recently in these 
columns, it being almost identical to the single engined FVII, 
only equipped with three Wright “Whirlwinds.” The radial 
engine undoubtedly has a tremendous future, its major dis- 
advantage being in the difficulty of satisfactorily streamlining 
it into the rest of the design. The complete absence of the 
necessity of radiators, is, however, a tremendous point in the 
favor of the radial engine, not only on account of the reduction 
of weight, for neither the radiator nor the water necessary 
will figure in the weight estimate of a plane fitted with air- 
cooled engines, but also in the minimizing of possible trouble, 
since radiators are well known as vulnerable parts of an air- 
plane design. Further, with the exception of the wing radi- 
ator, the elimination of the radiator in the aircooled type 
will mean a reduction in head resistance, which mny well 
counteract the additional head resistance due to the difficulty 
of streamlining, attendant upon the incorporation of the 
radial engine. 



Aeronautic Safety Code Published 

The major step in the work of the Aeronautic Safety Code 
Sectional Committee, which is sponsored by the Bureau of 
Standards and the Society, is now completed with the pub- 
lication of the Code. The work on tile Code has been in 
progress since 1920 by a carefully selected and widely repre- 
sentative group of experts in the aeronautic and closely 
related fields. The several parts of the Code were printed 
in tentative form and widely distributed for the purpose of 
securing constructive criticisms and suggestions that were 


subsequently given the broadest possible consideration in pre- 
paring the final Code. 

The Code is issued as a Tentative American Standard 
under the procedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, it having been approved by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards early this summer and by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at its Semi-Annual Meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., last June. The Code is printed in pamphlet 
form and can be obtained from the Society at 29 West 39th 
St., New York City at $1.50 2 >er copy. 
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Magni Air Resistance Brake 

Further Attempts at Reducing the Landing Run of Airplanes 


A good gliding angle and a slow landing speed have certain 
undeniable advantages but such machines have a habit of 
‘floating’ two-thirds of the way across a field and there is 
nothing which annoys a pilot more than being unable to make 
the wheels stick to the ground when there is a fence ahead. 
The experienced pilot side slips his machine in to kill his 
speed and to lose altitude more quickly but even this method 
has certain obvious disadvantages. 



Various schemes for braking and tints reducing the gliding 
angle have been tried out but the experiments have been at- 
tended with only moderate success. 

Previous Experiments 

The experiments have been carried out chiefly in England. 
Panels which hinged out from the side of the fuselage were 
tried but took considerable force to operate. A revolvable 
panel set between the struts of a biplane and running parallel 
to the wings was tried with somewhat better success but set 
up considerable strains as well as extra resistance during 
normal flight. This device worked better but once on the 
ground no air resistance brake has much effect and little prac- 
tical application was made. 

A Very Clean Design 

A new Italian sport plane constructed by the Laboratoire 
Costrnzioni Aeronautichc Piere Magni of Milan tackles this 
problem in a manner which looks both simple and practical. 
The plane in which the device is installed is a single seater 
sport plane of very clean and pleasing lines. It is a mono- 
plane of the parasol tvpe and is fitted with a 50 lip. Anzani 
engine. Pierre Magni has built a series of sport planes and 
the present machine is being used as a flying laboratory for 
the testing out of various ideas. The wing is placed on the 
level of the pilot's eyes so that the ‘blind’ area is practically 
nil. The wing consists of five plywood spars with appro- 
priate cross bracing and the whole covered with veneer. The 
fuselage is built of wood and is circular in form and of semi- 
.nonocoque construction. The engine mounting is made ot 
metal, is quickly demountable and carries the 50 lip. Anzani 

ell The wings are braced on cither side by tubes which run 
from the bottom of the fuselage to a point about two-tliirds 
of the way out on the wings. Over these single tube stmts 
has been built a very wide fairing outwardly somewhat rem- 
iniscent of the Bellanca system of wing bracing. This wide 
fairing which really is a wing area of considerable size gives 
a dihedral effect. This, however, is only an incidental func- 


tion. The ‘Ailettes’ (winglets) are movable about the bracing 
tube and when the pilot wishes to use them as a brake lie 
pivots them so that they have a greatly increased angle of 
incidence and ultimately can be brought to an angle of 45 
deg. with the nir flow. This greatly increases the resistance 
of the whole machine and gives a steep gliding angle and a 
short roll. The ‘Ailettes’ are controlled by two levers in the 
cockpit one for either side. Lateral trim ean be obtained by 
differential use of the ‘Ailettes’ but by using the left hand 
lever alone the angle of incidence of both ean be changed 
equally and at the same time. 

Light Planes in Research 

The winglets would seem to be somewhat, though not much, 
below' the center of resistance of the machine giving a down- 
ward pitch to the plane when their resistance was increased. 
This is counteracted by a very large balanced elevator with 
no fixed vertical stabilizer. It must require considerable knack 
to handle the device especially when the change is made close 
to the ground. 

The machine has a 26 ft. 3 in. span, a length of 18 ft. 
and a wing area of 116 sq. ft. It weighs 510 lb. empty and 
has a useful load of 281 lb. 

Apart from the interest surrounding this small airplane 
owing to the incorporation of the air brake novelty, there is 
a second point most noteworthy. Fitted with a 50 lip. Au- 
zani engine, this plane could almost be considered to belong 
to the light plane class and since, according to the intention 
ot the designer, the machine is used, not only to test the air 

ered as an example of the use of the light plane in research 
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An Anti-Stall Safety Device 

A Simple Device Which May Prevent 75 Per Cent of Accidents 


A spectacular demonstration of the increasing trend toward 
making flying safe was given recently at Curtiss Field, 
Garden City, L. I., when the new Savage-Bramson anti-stall 
gear was shown in operation for the first time in the United 
States. After the demonstration, Major John B. Brooks, 
executive officer of Mitehel Field, the Army Air Station, 
stated, “I consider this new device a great step forward in 
making aviation safe and .believe that it should be installed 
on all planes.” 

The anti-stall device was developed by the technical staff 
of the Skywriting Corporation under the direction of Capt. 
Louis Bramson. It was conceived hv Mr. Bramson and Major 
Jack Savage. Major Savage invented Skywriting a few yenrs 
ago. His new device is less spectacular but infinitely more im- 
portant to aviation. 

“Stalling" is the term applied to the action of an airplane 
in losing speed with the nose pointed upward and the result 
is invariably a swift dive toward the ground. If this occurs 
while the plane is high enough, the pilot lias time to correct 
it and glide down but if an airplane stalls near the ground 
there is no opportunity to right it in time. 

75 Per Cent Accidents Start in Stall 

Statistics gathered by Major Savage show that 75 per cent 
of all airplane accidents are either eaused by or aided with 
a stall. Any stall can be avoided if it is caught before it 
actually occurs. This is what the Savage-Bramson anti-stall 
gear does. It gives a definite and unfailing warning to the 
pilot the moment a stall becomes imminent. 

The device, as it is at present, weighs but five pounds, but 
Major Savage intends to manufacture others of varying sizes 
for light and heavy planes. It is simple in construction, 


A miniature wing or vane is placed on one of the struts near 
the end of the wing and this is controlled by the direction of 
the air flow past it. In ordinary flying the vane is held at 
a level, but as soon as the nose of the plane points up at a 
dangerous angle the wind flow strikes the bottom of the vane, 
pushing it up and opening a small valve which is connected 
by a relay system to a pneumatic device which gives the main 
control stick a sudden push forward. The angle at which the 
vane operates may be regulated to a fine point. The force, 
automatically applied to the control stick gives the pilot an 
unvarying warning and one which he cannot fail to under- 
stand. 

Direct Action on Control Stick 

In designing the anti-stall gear, it was taken into consider- 
ation that the one point of continual contact between the 
pilot and the ship was the main control stick. While flying 
the pilot always has his hand on this lever and any signal 
given through this medium is bound to reach him immediately. 
A further advantage is that the anti-stall gear actually pushes 
the lever in the right direction and levels out the ship unless 
the pilot pulls against it and overcomes its power. 

The pilot has only to yield to the force on the control lever 
and the plane straightens out and gains speed. As soon as it 
is at a safe flying angle the correcting impulse on the control 
lever ceases. 

In tests of the device, made in England, ships were flown 
and an attempt made to stall them at every angle, both with 
the motor going full blast and with it cut off altogether, and 
in every instance the anti-stall gear worked perfectly. There 
is nothing in the device to go out of order and its light weight 
makes its universal adoption a practical certainty. It has 
been officially accepted by the British government for their 
military and commercial planes. After the demonstrations 
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here, Major Savage intends to manufacture the device in this 
country and believes that it will come into general use in 
American planes. 

According to Major Savage and other flying experts, prac- 
tically all of the fatal accidents which occur to flying students 
occur because in a difficulty such as engine stoppage, the pupil 
instead of pushing the control lever forward to send the nose 
down and gain speed, invariably pulls the stick back, shoving 
the nose of the plane up and stalling it in the air. The 
natural result is that the heavy motor pulls the plane down 
and it starts to plunge earthward. 

The anti-stall gear kicks the control stick in the right 
direction just before the plane reaches the stalling angle. 
Even veteran pilots often fall into the stall trap. Every year 
the lass of flying officers and material reaches an enormous 
total and a device which will remove the cause of 75 per cent 
of the accidents will mean the saving of lives and dollars. 
Fear of the stall is also acting as a powerful deterrent to the 
full use by the public of the established commercial airways. 
The Eaglerock 3 Passenger Touring Airplane 

The Alexander Aircraft Company, a subsidiary of the 
Alexander Industries, has recently turned out a very inter- 
esting three passenger tonring plane, of very clean design, 
ns will he observed from the accompanying photograph. The 
airplane is equipped with an 0X5 Curtiss engine developing 
90 lip., and is, therefore, very economical in operation. Sim- 
plicity and safety in operation have been earnestly sought 
in this design which undoubtedly reflects credit upon Daniel 
Noonan, chief engineer to the Alexander Aircraft Company, 
who has been responsible for its inception. 

Factor of Safety High 

With the object of obtaining the greatest safety every en- 
deavor has been made to produce a high value for the factor 
of safety of the entire plane and this figure is given as 7.7 
for the complete design. The approximate weight is 1000 lb., 
which, carrying, as it does a load of 800 lb., renders it a 
very serviceable and at the same time light weight plane 
suitable for the owner pilot* 



Two views of Ihe Eogleroc);. The w/iccl type tail s^id is apparently 

The machine is a biplane fitted with U.S.A. 27 wings. 
Spars are of I section straight grain spruce with a maximum 
depth of 8 in., insuring rigid strength. Ribs arc of built up 
Pratt construction and each rib is given a test to assure max- 
imum strength. Duralumin tubing is used for internal bracing 
and double drift wires protect against drift strains. A special 
fitting is designed to carry the drift load along the front spar. 
Warren type interplane trussing takes care of the folding 
wing feature, assuring positive an accurate rigging upon fold- 
ing out the wings. 


The fuselage, while following successful standards of air- 
plane practice, is of exceptional design and construction. It 
is constructed of steel tubes throughout but the joints, 
instead of being along the usual lines of riveting or welding, 
are formed of special clamps, thus doing away with any 
trouble which might otherwise occur from cracked joints, it 

Specifications 

The control system is simple in design, there being no 
aileron wires, the control being through duralumin tubes to 
the stick and operating the ailerons through torque tubes. 
Furthermore, there are no pulleys to be attended to. The 
rudder is balanced to minimise fatigue during long cross 
country flights. 

The wheel type tail “skid” is noticeable and novel and, 
being fitted with a brake operated from the cockpit, it is 
claimed that taxiing, even along the roadway, is possible and 
with the wings folded safe. The general specifications are 
contained in the following table: 





It is interesting to note that the Alexander Aircraft Com- 
pany announces that the price of the airplane ready for the 
air is $2475.00 “S.O.F. (Ship on Field)” Denver. 


Orteig Prize for Trans- Atlantic Flight 

Announcement was made June 1, that the Raymond Orteig 
prize of $25,000 which had been offered to the aviator who 
first crossed the Atlantic Ocean in an airplane in non-stop 
flight between Paris and New York, has been formally' ex- 
tended for a further period of five years from June 1, 1925. 
The announcement was made on behalf of Raymond Orteig 
of this city, who made the original offer in 1919, by his coun- 
sel, Col. George W. Burleigh of the law firm of Delafield, 
Thorne & Burleigh. 

Under the terms of the new offer the following trustees 
are named to administer the prize : 

Maj. Gen. James G. Harboard, U. S. A., retired, President 
Radio Corporation; Maxime Mongendre, French Counsel 
General, Radio Corp., New York; Col. Franklin Q. Brown, 
President Army and Navy Club of America; Col. George 
IV. Burleigh, Judge Advocate General’s Department O.R.C-; 
Col. Walter Scott, vice-president, Butler Bros.; M. Lucien 
Jouvaud, President, French Benevolent Society; Raymond 
Orteig, Jr., son of the donor. 

It was also specified that the competition should be held 
under the rules of the National Aeronautic Association and 
the Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 

The presence of a number of French aviators in the United 
States during the World War and in the months following 
many of whom became friends of Mr. Orteig, who was himself 
born in Pau, France, although he has long been a resident of 
the United States and now has full citizenship, suggested to 
him the offering of a prize for trans-Atlantic flight. 

Under the terms of the original offer aviators of any Allied 
nationality were eligible to try for the prize, and this condi- 
tion is continued with the proviso that the competitor hold 
an Aviator’s certificate issued by the National Aeronautic 
Association, and be duly entered on the Competitors’ Regis- 
ter of the National Aeronautic Association. 

Under the terms of the competition the start or landing 
may be made from land or water. If a land plane is used the 
point of starting or landing must be within fifty’ miles of 
Paris or New York. If a seaplane or flying boat be used, 
the start or landing must be made from a point within fifty 
miles of New York and the start or landing may be from or 
on any point on the coast of France. 
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The Ireland Comet 

A Commercial Airplane. Using the Curtiss Oriole Fuselage 
and New High Lift Wings 


Since the available supply' of Jennies, Standards and 
Canucks is practically exhausted, G. S. Ireland, Sales Rep- 
resentative for the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co. Inc., 
conceived the idea of making use of the spare Oriole fuselages, 
which are well known for their extreme safety and durability, 
and equipping them with high performance wings and an 
OX5 engine. 

He secured the services of one of the Curtiss engineering 
staff for the necessary design work, and a set of wings was 
developed which will fit any of the small wing Oriole fuse- 
lages. The resulting ship has been named the Ireland 
“Comet” and offers to the aeronautical world a low-priced, 
sturdy and reliable three passenger airplane, callable of with- 
standing extremely rough usage. 

Tile Comet takes off with two passengers and pilot and 
forty-five gallons of gas in a flat calm after a run of only 
9 sec., and climbs 700 ft. the first minute. It lands at 40 
m.p.h. with no undersirablc floating. The guaranteed high 
speed is 90 m.p.h. but the ship has averaged 96 m.p.h. out 
and back over a measured course. It will remain in hori- 
zontal flight, without losing altitude, at 850 r.p.m. and has 
adequate aileron control at stalling speed, showing no tendency 
to fall off into a spin. The machine is balanced with power 
on or off under all conditions of loading. 

There has bcc-n some prejudice against the laminated 
monocoque type of fuselage on account of the belief that it 
is difficult to repair. This belief has been shown to be un- 
founded by the recent repair of a fuselage which had been in 
a severe crash. The extent of the damage may be realized 
when it is known that three wings were completely broken 
off, the lower wing stubs pulled out, the landing gear fittings 
torn off, the whole bottom crushed in, three diaphragms 
broken, and other miscellaneous injuries sustained. This 
fuselage was repaired with less difficulty than would have been 
the case with the conventional type and the ship is doing 
hard service daily. 

The wings of the Comet are. designed to a load faetor of 
nine as a minimum, for the high incidence condition, and at 
important points, such as the flying wires, this factor is as 
high as thirteen. The fittings arc Of very simple and rugged 


design, no welding or brazing being employed. All material 
used, is subjected to rigid test and inspection. 

While the ship is supplied with the 0X5 engine, ample 
excess strength is provided for the installation of the Curtiss 
C6, or K6, or the Hispauo-Suiza, any of which may be readily 
substituted for the OX without structural changes. High 
speed with the CG is 115 m-p.h. and the climb is double that 
with the OX, while the landing speed remains practically the 


CHARACTERISTICS 



For those who do not wish to carry passengers, the ship 
can be furnished with a covered baggage compartment of 
22.5 rn ft capacity. Equipped thus and using a C6 engine, 
w ‘th 590 lb of baggage, its performance practically equals 
that of a Standard Air Mail DH but with a slower landing 
speed. 



Three-quarters front , 


of ihe Curtiss Ireland Co 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEW ARMY AIR SERVICE UNIFORM 



The New Air Service Uniform 

The Hue set of photographs reproduced herewith, show the 
new Air Service uniform as worn by Gen. James E. Feclict 
and his aide, Cnpt. Ira C. Eakcr on the occasion of their 
visit to the Acting Secretary of War, the honorable Dwight 
F. Davis. The first three pictures on the left show General 
Fechct in the new field sendee uniform. The last three on the 
right show Captain Eaker in the flying duty uniform. This 
uniform differs from the field service uniform in that the 
Sam Browne belt is not worn and the cloth cap is substituted 
for the former regulation cap. The center photographs were 
taken of Captain Eaker in the new regulation overcoat. This 
overcoat is very similar to the old regulation overcoat and the 
principal change is in the provision for wearing it with a Vce 
neck. All of these pictures show the officers wearing trousers 
or “slacks” as they are colloquially referred to. 

General Fechet and Captain Eaker called on the Secretary 
of the Army on Sept. 11, and presented the tentative speci- 


fications for the new uniform and wore the samples illustrated 
above. Assistant Secretary Davis, after looking the uniforms 
over, ordered some changes in the location of the devices in- 
dicating the branch of the service, and other minor changes. 
After these changes are made, he stated that he would ap- 
prove the regulations and specifications. 

For actual service on a flying field, the usual khaki wool 
shirt may be worn and the shoulder straps on the shirt are 
not required when it is worn with the blouse. The present 
regulation breeches are intended to be worn with the new 
uniform. When breeches arc worn, cither golf stockings or 
field boots may be worn. For the information of our readers, 
what is known as a “field boot,” is a laced boot. The un- 
laced boots are referred to in regulations simply as “boots.” 

The new uniform will be made of the same cloth and of 
the same color as the former regulation type. When the new 
uniform was first considered, it was proposed to make it of 
Royal Italian aviation blue with green gold braid and brass 
buttons. This proposition was not acceptable to the general 
staff and the present design is a compromise. The primary 


purpose of the new design is to relieve flying officers of flying 
with a high stiff collar and having to try to keep the old cap 
in condition in the cockpit of an airplane. 

The following is a general description of the new uniform : 

The officer’s coat will be a single-breasted four-button coat 
made of the same material as the present one with a roll col- 
lar and notched lapel. It will have four pockets with flap 
on each. It will be cut to extend two or three inches helow 
the crotch and to fit the figure easily over the chest and snug 
at the waist. It will have a belt two inches wide sewed down, 
all round the waist. All insignia will be embroidered in gold 
and silver bullion. 

The overcoat will be a double-breasted four-button overcoat 
with roll collar and notched lapels. Three buttons will show 
below the end of lapel roll. The coat will reach one inch 
below the knee. The insignia of rank will be on shoulder 

The cap will be similar in type to the overseas cap and 
will have a piping of ultra-marine blue with golden orange 
threads. 


The boots will be similar to the present field boots, but need 
not necessarily be weatherproof, nor with bellows tongue. 

The olive drab shirt will be of the existing type, except that 
shoulder loops need not be worn when the coat is worn. 

Stockings will be “golf commercial,” plain tops and made 

It is expected that formal orders announcing the new uni- 
form' will be issued to the service within a short time. 


Seaplane to Overtake Liner 

An exciting chase of a liner by two American Senators in 
a seaplane took place recently. 

They missed the Leviathan when she sailed from Southamp- 
ton for New York and at once chartered a seaplane from the 
local airport. 

Difficulty arose because the seaplane was new and unlicensed 
and special permission to carry the passengers had to be ob- 
tained over the phone from the Air Ministry at London. 

The Senators embarked on the plane at 3 :30 o’clock, flew 
after the liner and caught her at Cherburg at 4:20. 
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Doisy Wins Michelin Cup 

Pelletier Doisy who was the hero of the Paris Tokio flight 
of last year has again covered himself with glory by winning 
the Michelin Cup. This cup may be contended for at any 
time during the course of the year and is awarded to the 
machine making the best elapsed time over a distance of ap- 
proximately 1,770 mi. around a circuit which covers the 
principal cities of France. Doisy, who was flying a Spad, 
fitted with a Lorraine Dietrich engine, covered the distance in 
an elapsed time of 15 hr. 8 min. or approximately 118 mi./lir. 
Doisy's nearest competitor was Lieutenant Arrachat who 


impossible for a land type of plane without great risk. But 
as the Loening Air Yacht used is a seaplane, by following 
the Hudson River, the pilot was able to keep a landing place 
under him almost the entire distance. 

The engine used in the Loening Air Yacht is a Liberty 
engine built by the Ford Motor Co., and gave absolutely per- 
fect service, no overhaul whatsoever being neecssary during 
this period. During the operation of the service, several 
passengers availed themselves of the quick trip to Saratoga 
and a fare of $50.00 each way was charged. The seaplane 
used is a monoplane designed by Grover Loening and con- 
structed at the plant of the Loening Aeronautical Engineering 
Corp., 31st St. and East River, New York City, and was 
built last Fall. The figures obtained during this New York- 



A front view of the Boeing mail plane shooting the constructio. 

Record Schedule of Commercial Aviation 

What is claimed to be a world’s record on regularity of 
operation and safety in commercial aviation was completed 
during August by Clifford Webster of Port Washington, L. I., 
in a 400 hp. Loening Air Yacht. For four weeks without a 
single miss, this same plane with the same pilot has operated 
daily from the base of the Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co. 
at Port Washington, L. I., to Saratoga, N. Y., by way of the 
Hudson River. 

The total distance flown in four weeks by Webster and his 
Loening plane was 9120 mi. in 88 hr. 30 min. with 100 per 
cent service. This would be at the rate of 112,000 mi. a year. 
Individual seaplanes have never totaled this record number of 
successful trips on schedule, because on most of the seaplanes 
in Europe, the machine making a trip one day is generally 
laid up the next for overhaul and maintenance, and goes out 
the day following. A few records have been made for a 
week at a time, but a study of the statistics of the air lines 
shows that Webster’s record for four weeks continuous flying 
is one of the finest ever made. 

During the trips the Daily Racing Form Publishing Co. 
availed itself of the plane to send several thousand copies 
of its Daily Racing Form and a representative to Saratoga. 
The daily schedule that was maintained was to start from 
Port Washington at 5:45 p. m., arriving in the Hudson 
River 15 mi. away about 10 min. later where the load to bo 
transported was taken aboard at the foot of West 82nd St., 
the pilot taking off at 6 o’clock and arriving at Saratoga, 
after having flown right up the entire length of the Hudson 
River Valley, before 8:00 p. m. In forty-eight trips that 
were made daily, except Sunday, the average time for the 
distance of 175 mi. from the Hudson River to Saratoga Lake 
was 1 hr. 40 min., giving an average cruising speed of the 
plane of well over 100 m.p.h. The schedule was maintained 
with a variation in time of only 10 min. at most throughout 
the four weeks from Aug. 3 to Sept. 1 regardless of rain and 
other inclement weather which Webster, the pilot, had to con- 
tend with. On several of the trips he had to fly through 
thunder storms, and under conditions which would have been 


in of the inner baps and the landing gear as o tell as the clean nose 

Saratoga operation on gas and oil consumption, mileage of 
the plane, regularity of the service, and general maintenance 
requirements, are considered to represent a very valuable 
contribution to the development of commercial aviation. 


A Hot-Wire Anemometer for Measuring Air 
Flow Through Radiators 

In connection with tests being conducted on airplane radi- 
ators at the Bureau of Standards on behalf of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, a portable instrument 
was required to measure the average flow _ of air through 
radiators mounted in different positions on an airplane. For 
this purpose an anemometer was constructed, which consists 
of a grid of platinum wires heated by an electric current from 
a storage battery. This instrument is described in Technologic 
Paper No. 287 of the Bureau of Standards by Carl G. F. 
Zobel and L. B. Carroll. 

The flow of air cools the wires and the amount of electric 
current necessary to maintain them at some definite tempera- 
ture serves to measure the velocity of air flow. The air 
velocity can be measured to within 5 per cent if the grid 
of wires is placed immediately in front of the radiator or at 
least 12 in. back of it. Turbulence of the air immediately 
back of the radiator interferes with correct measurements. 
The only electrical measuring instruments necessary for read- 
ing the air velocity by this means are an ammeter and a 
voltmeter. 


More Fokker Records 

In addition to the four World’s Records made on June 16 
with a Fokker DXIII pursuit plane, another type Fokker 
ship, an F7 ten passenger monoplane, piloted by Engineer 
Grase broke two more World’s Records. Carrying a useful 
load of 1500 kg. (3300 lb.) in addition to the pilot and fuel, 
an endurance record of 3 hr. 3*/% min. was made. This flight 
also beat the endurance record for useful load of 1000 kg. 
and has therefore been officially homologated by the F.A.I. 
as two World’s Records. 
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The President’s Air Board 

Nearing the End of Its Hearings Uncovers Real Sentiment 
of Fliers 


T HE hearings before the President’s Air Board will end 
after another week of inquiry. Its success in revealing 

Army and Navy has been its outstanding achievement. Here- 
tofore, the officers of the lower ranks have not been willing 
to brave the wrath of their superiors. Consequently, the 
country has only been given the official point of view of the 
Departments. Until recently ex-General Mitchell has been the 
only officer willing to take n elmnee. But with the assurance 
to the Board directly from the Secretaries that officers could 
give their opinions freely, the lid came off and from a seeth- 
ing cauldron has risen the smouldering lire of dissatisfaction. 
It would be unfortunate at this time to speak of the lack 

exceeded. After the Army, Navy, Post Office and Depart- 
ment of Commerce had all told the Board that all was well 
with governmental aviation, the system and the personnel, 
General Patrick led off with an attack and recommendations 
that gave the country its first insight into the dilapidated 
structure of the War Department. 

Air Service Testimony 

Then followed such lenders of thought in the Army Air 
Service as Major Walter A. Kilner, Major Thomas A. Lam- 
phier, Major Horace A. Hickhnm, Major Gerald Brant and 
Major II. H. Arnold who gave specific instances of mishandl- 
ing, and lack of support from the General Staff. Then 
Lieutenant Colonel Foulois, Lieut. Col. John Pagclow and 
cx-General Mitchell rounded out the forward movement by 
the Air Service. No better organized assault has ever been 

The one tactical weakness of the Air Service officers was 
their unwillingness to go further than tlicir Chief in recom- 
mending changes. Major Hickham, and of course, ex-General 
Mitchell, were alone in their recommendations for a complete 

The unanimity of the criticism of the General Staff made a 
great impression on the country. So far as ex-General Mit- 
chell’s claims of repression bv the War Department were 
concerned, the country learned the truth at last. 

ccrs which must have been evident previous to the hearing, 
were brought out by questions by the Board. They were laid 
open to the criticism that they only wanted a separate corps 
so that they would get increased rank with its larger pay. 
This untrue claim was splendidly answered by Lieutenant 
George who told the Board that he was only desirous of hav- 
ing enough for his family if he could get a fair deal for air 
force development. 

Colonel Mitchell Testifies 

The high spot of the hearings was the appearance of ex- 
General Mitchell. With moving picture machines to the right, 
cameras to the left and entirely surrounded by newspaper 
reporters, the fiery fighter outmancuverod the Air Board so 
completely that they surrendered after a gas attack lasting 
over four hours. The strategy was about as follows: The 
Board meets at 10 :30 a. m. Anything said before one o’clock 
is broadcast in the afternoon papers. The afternoon session 
usually is given fully in the morning papers. Ex-General 
Mitchell used the morning session for his well known attack 
on the “vested interests” of the War and Navy Departments. 
He held back his “destructive criticism” even when urged by 
the Board to put it in. To get all his views into the record 
and to keep his “fireworks” for the papers of the second day 
he read his recommendations and several chapters of his book 
“Winged Defense.” When it was too late (5:30 p. m.) to 
question him at length and when he had the Board tired out. 


he calmly suggested adjournment which was reluctantly 
granted. 

The Board would have been glad to get through with him 
that day as it had many others it wanted to hear, but it was 
outguessed. It would have asked him to put his book in the 
record if it had not desired to give its chief witness the fullest 
opportunity to be heard. 

Vigorous Cross-examination 

On the next day, the ex-General gave the kind of vigorous 
testimony that the country expected from him, and no one who 
heard it will sav that the throttle was not wide open. The 

have been desired. After it was over the Board had heard the 
challenge: "This kind ot stuff has got to stop.” 

The Navy at last found its tongue and after waiting five 
years the astonished world knows from naval officers them- 
selves that all is not well in the Navy. This unexpected 
breaking over the traces of aviation officers of the Navy was 
the greatest surprise of the hearings. The Army had two 
leaders of rank. The Navy had none. Admiral Moffett had 
tried to express an opinion of his own but Secretary Wilbur 
instantly applied the gag. 

Captain Westcrvelt, head of the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
who, though not a flier, has long been identified with naval 
aviation threw a bomb into the reactionary naval forces by 
presenting a well thought-out plan for a reorganization of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. Coming from an officer of such 
wide experience, the Board appeared to be greatly impressed. 
Commanders Richardson and Pnnmonk and others confirmed 
the country’s impression that there is something wrong with 
naval aviation. 

Commander Rogers testimony was the most interesting of 
all. He wants the Army and Navy to be put under a single 
head, a supply department created, but aviation left where it 
is, to develop as it can by its own power. He took issue 
with ex-General Mitchell on his attacks on the PN9 flight and 
altogether gave the impression of a man who had thrown his 
muzzle overboard. 

Notwithstanding the fixed ideas with which many of the 
Board started the hearings, it is evident that what has been 
told them has had its effect. No group of thoughtful men 
representing the President in a crisis such as he faces can do 
anything but subordinate individual opinions for the sake of 
the public good. If they do not, they will stand before the 
country as stubborn reactionaries. But force of public opin- 
ion will undoubtedly have its full effect and a report may be 
expected by December that will be both clarifying and pro- 
gressive. Then Congress will take up the investigation and a 
decision will be reached. It is safe to predict that an inde- 
pendent air force of some kind will come out of it ail 
eventually. 


Mufflers 

Editor, Aviation : 

You are naturally interested in advancing the use of air- 
planes for commercial purposes — both freight and passenger. 

For the carrying of the latter, it is most surprising to me 
that no plane has been developed with effective mufflers. I 
am sure I should enjoy both riding in a plane the engine of 
which was effectively muffled and driving one myself but I 
do not take the slightest interest in traveling by plane now 
because I can see no pleasure in listening to the ear-splitting 
noise of the engines of the planes of today. I suppose 
people who are accustomed to living with and around planes 
get so used to the noise that they do not realize how intensely 
disagreeable it is to other people. 

Walter K. Shaw 
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The C.D, Air Express 

A Promising Freight Service Plane with Liberty Engine 




The C.D. Air 
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Colombia to Key West Air Route 

Two 12-passenger seaplanes of the “Scadta" Co. have re- 
cently completed the fust part of a trial flight from Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, through Central America to Habana and 
Key West, according to reports from Colombia and Colon. 
The “Scadta’' has been operating up the Magdalena Kiver to 
Girardot and Nciva, a distance of about 860 mi., for the past 
three years, maintaining an efficient service and earning con- 
siderable profit. 

The flight to Key West is from Barranquilla to Colon and 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, thence across the Nicaraguan Lakes 
to Managua, and up the west coast via Amapala and Acajutla 
to San Jose, Guatemala. The planes will then retrace their 
course over the lakes to the east coast, and from Morelos will 
fly to Habana and Key West. 

This route, however, is for the purpose of survey and deter- 
mination of landing places only. For the permanent service 
it is planned to have two separate sections, one from Bar- 
ranquilla to San Jose and the other from Puerto Berrio to 
Key West. The trip across Guatemala for mails and pas- 
sengers will be via the existing railway. The two sections of 
the air service will be separate, each having its own planes 
and flying personnel. 

The operation of such a route would cut the time to Central 
American points from the United States anywhere from 3 to 
18 days, owing to the fact that at present tile only service is 
via cargo steamers which are concerned more with the carry- 
ing of fruits and other merchandise than with the expedition 
of mails and with passenger travel. The present trial flights 
will determine the routes to be followed and the amount of 
flying and landing equipment needed for the operation of 
the service. 

Although organized and conducted at present by the per- 
sonnel of the “Scadta” Co., the new sendee will be distinct 
from that concern. The Coiombia-to-Florida service has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware with 
the designation “Inter-American Airways, Inc.” For the 
present the two companies will continue as distinct units, 
although the “Scadta” has offered to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the new organization and to extend its services to 
Venezuela and Trinidad. It is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion to concentrate on the transportation of mails and express 
matter, since these have been found to be much more profitable 
than passenger traffic. The rates for passenger traffic will, 
therefore, be made sufficiently high to keep travel by that 
route down to a minimum on the initial flight. Mails foi the 
Central American Republics were accepted in Colombo at the 
rate of 30 cents for each 15 grams weight (six-tenths of an 
ounce in international postage). 


Encourage an Air Policy 

Editor, Aviation - : — 

Not long ago Aviation gave notice that America was to 
have an Aviator Senator in the person of Col. Hiram Bing- 
ham of Connecticut. Possibly most of us did not take much 
notice of it at that time, but I think it is well worth the time 
of the “flying fraternity.” 

Already Mr. Bingham announces a campaign when Con- 
gress convenes in December, to greatly improve America's 
position in military and commercial aeronautics. Mr. Bing- 
ham has devoted a great deal of time and study to the air- 
craft situation and if anyone is a fair judge of the necessities 
of today, it is lie. He, himself, is an experienced flier with 
nine years continual experience. So when a man of his 
standing and position brings forth a plan for the betterment 
of American aeronautics, I think the aviators and aviation 
enthusiasts should regard it carefully. 

He outlined the eight most pressing needs of American 
aviation as follows, and he intends to do his utmost in Con- 
gress to see them met. 

(1) Preparation of adequate airway maps on a large scale 
to facilitate air navigation over the most feasible routes. 

(2) Encouragement of establishment and maintenance of 
emergency landing fields. 

(3) Extension of aid toward support of adequate airports. 

(4) Broadcasting of meteorological reports every hour by 
government radio. 

(5) Government should guarantee to traveling and shipping 
public that our pilots are competent to fly and worthy of 
being trusted with mail, express, passengers and freight. 

(6) Frequent inspection of airplanes by government agents 
to enable insurance companies to make adequate provision for 
reasonable insurance rates on aerial shipments. 

(7) Government should provide lighthouses for all muni- 
cipal and state airports, with public hangars, well eqnipped 
shops, competent mechanics, telephones, supplies of gas, oil, 
radio, etc. 

(8) Establishment of Bureau of Air Navigation in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

All of these show study and careful selection and should 
receive our attention. If we favor these why not write to 
Senator Bingham, telling him so, and encouraging him in his 
new field ? Better still, if we know who our Senators and 
Representatives are, write to them urging them to support his 
measures. Show them that the American public is back of 
them and that we realize the great need of this help by the 
government in the form of “indirect subsidy.” 

We all look forward to the dawn of Commercial Aviation. 
It is coming sure enough, but let us not pass up an oppor- 
tunity like this to help along the cause and possibly hasten 
the day. 

Kenneth H. Hitchcock 


U. S. is 16, Japan 100 

W. B. Shearer, experimental expert for the Navy during the 
World War, who has been investigating the naval conditions 
on the Pacific Coast has made public a report on aviation. 
Tbe report places the United States Air Service as standing 
16 per cent in size and effectiveness as compared with France 
and Japan, rated at 100 per cent each, and Great Britain, 
58 per cent. 

The Shearer report, referring to Col. William Mitchell's 
attack on the Army and Navy Air Services, says: 

“Colonel Mitchell brings out a vital point in his charges, 
namely that an attack on this country would come via Alaska, 
where onlv 46 mi. of water separate it from Asia. 

“Many will support Colonel Mitchell if he will confine his 
attack to where it belongs, to the political heads. He knows 
that both sendees, the Army and tlio Navy are forced to play 
politics. 

“Congress knows the facts. The direct fault and remedy 
lies with the people who are not interested in the Army, the 
Navy or national defense. The popular slogan of “reduce 
taxes” has killed all sense of proportion.” 

Summarizing the situation on the Pacific, the report says: 

“The fleet must be fully maintained, naval bases must be 
built and above all our air defense must be developed.” 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Spokane, Wash. 

By E. H. Partridge 

Fifty-three planes were on the line for an air eireus held in 
Spokane on Sunday, Sept. 20. 

Due to opposition of the Spokane Ministerial Association 
twenty-five Army fliers, among them Capt. Lowell Smith, 
Lieut. Leslie Arnold and others, were forced to leave their 
ships on the ground. Through telegrams to Washington, 
D. C., the sky pilots of the pulpits secured an order from 
Acting Secretary of War Davis preventing Army pilots from 
participating in the events. 

Three forestry patrol DeHavilands delighted a crowd of 
25,000 with their stunting, Lieutenants Mamer, Priestly and 
Freng giving a fine demonstration. They staged the only DH 
race of the day, Lieutenant Priestley winning the event. 

Lieut. Harold Neely, 116th National Guard, Spokane, won 
the Jennie race with Lieut. Ed Axberg of the same squadron 
taking second. 

Planes from Vancouver, Wash., under command of Lieut. 
Oakley G. Kelly, won the formation flying event. 

Lieutenants Axberg and Sherman of the Spokane squadron 
won the bomb dropping contest with a hit in dead center of 
the target. 

The meet was marred by the death of Lieut. Schuyler D. 
Priestly, forest patrol flier, and Private John Avey, Jr., of 
the local guard unit. To complete a quota needed in a balloon 
sniping contest Lieutenant Priestley went from his DeHavi- 


land and flew a Jennie. In making a turn with the lower 
powered machine with which he was not familiar he dropped 
into a tailspin at a height of 400 ft. and crashed into the 
ground. Both men in the plane were instantly killed. 

Colonel Lahm, chief of Air Service on the Pacific Coast, 
said the meet would be repeated next year. 

Lieutenants Priestley, Mamer and Freng have completed 
their year's work on forest patrol. Three DeHavilands were 
used and hundreds of flights were made over Washington, 
Idaho and Montana national forests. 

Pilot E. J. Mimnaugli is using his Hisso-Standard in com- 
mercial work and has lined up many fall fair contracts and 
much moving picture work. During the Interstate Fair here 
he piloted his plane while Johnny Morrison, parachute man, 
did double and triple jumps from the ship. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Dick Reeves of Wellsburg, W. Va-, is now flying from a 
field about two miles south of Wellsburg, at Beech Bottom, 
formerly used by the Army Air Sen-ice during the war. 
Through Aviation he secured the services of Okey Bevins, 
whom he says is a very efficient pilot and fine business asso- 
ciate. Reeves reports that they are making good at the new 

Reeves holds the distinction of being the first man to oper- 
ate in Brooke County, W. Va., an automobile truck and now 
an airplane. 

Egypt to India Airway 

The present military air-mail service which has been in 
operation for several years between Kantara, Egypt, and 
Bagdad, will be replaced by a civilian service that will be 
extended as far as Karachi, India, Consul E. Verne Richard- 
son reports. On the new service one trip a week will be 
made each way, and at first a stop will be made for the night 
at Amman. It is hoped that night flying may be found 
practicable and this stop may then be eliminated. Passenger 
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carrying will probably be limited at first to the section be- 
tween Kantara and Basra, although it is the intention to 
carry mail, passengers, and freight between Egypt and India 
as soon as the route has been thoroughly surveyed and de- 
veloped. 

The air mail between Kantara and Karachi will be carried 
for a small additional payment and will effect a saving of 
five days in delivery of letters from England to India. The 
ultimate plan of the British Government contemplates a 
through mail service from the United Kingdom to England, 
Burma, Singapore, and Australia. 

A statement made some time ago in the House of Commons, 
was to the effect that a complete air base would be installed 
at Karachi. No details have been given as to the base at 
Kantara, except that a hydrogen-production plant would be 
installed there as well as at Karachi. The statement has been 
made that helium cannot be produced on a commercial basis 
anywhere except in the United States. 

Preakness Landing Field, New Jersey 

The following information has been received in regard to 
the landing field at Preakness, N. J. : — 

“As the landing field which we are now using at Preakness, 
N. J., is not very easy to locate from the air, the following in- 
formation in regard to that field is furnished: ‘The landing 
field lies about six miles northwest of Paterson, and is in the 
angle of two roads, one of which is concrete. At the inter- 
section of these roads is a new two-storv brick school house 
and about a half mile down the edge of the field from the 
intersection, is a small brick church with a white tower. The 
Passaic River makes a loop around the north side of Paterson 
and the field lies on a line drawn almost due west from the 
most northerly point of this loop. 

‘To expedite any service which may ho needed, it is re- 
quested that the pilots of planes going to this field send a wire 


giving their expected time of arrival to the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp-, Paterson, N. J.’ ” 

When the work on the regular Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
landing field at Hasbrouck, N. J., is completed, a memoran- 
dum to aviators will be sent out to that effect. 

Commercial Aviation Progresses in Denmark 

Establishment of a domestic commercial flying route to 
connect Copenhagen with the mainland of Denmark has just 
been announced, Consul Ellis A. Johnson, Copenhagen, ad- 
vises the Department of Commerce. 

It is planned to carry both passengers and mail on the 

Increasing interest in commercial aviation in Denmark is 
indicated by the many experiments now in progress. A 
significant development in local aviation was indicated by 
the interest shown in the recent trial mail flights undertaken 
by the Danish Air Transportation Company. At the request 
of the Danish Post Otfiee Department, trial flights were made 
between Copenhagen and the island of Bornholm located in 
the southernmost part of the Baltic Sea. The round trip, 
which was made in three hours, was successful in every way, 
according to the Post Office officials, and lessened the usual 
steamer time of mail transportation by approximately twelve 

Belgium to Congo Flight 

Lieutenant Thieffry, the Belgian war ace, left Brussels, 
Belgium, on Feb. 12, last, for a 5000 mi. flight to Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo. lie is flying a Handley Page transport 
plane fitted with a 360 hp. Rolls Roycc engine in the nose 
of the fuselage and two 240 hp. Siddcley Puma engines in 
wing nacelles. He will roughly follow the course the two four- 
engined Bleriot planes piloted by Colonel Vuillemin and 
Lieutenant Pelletier Doisy flew to the French Sudan. 
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Gates’ Does Good Promotion Work 

That very fine promotion and development work is being 
carried on daily by the Gates’ Flying Circus and A viation 
Co., is very evident from the following brief description of 
the company’s activities since its original inception no less 
than fourteen years ago. — Editor. 

The history of the Gates Flying Circus dates back to the 
pioneer days of 1911, when Ivan R. Gates, then in San 
Francisco, learned that Didier Hasson, the famous French 
pilot, was anxious to visit America. Hr. Gates communicated 
with Masson, ami the result of their negotiations was the 
arrival of the French flier with Ins mechanic, Jules Brule, 
of the Soeietc des Gnome Aviation Company of Paris. With 
them they brought a primitive biplane of scant horsepower. 

Out on the Cavalry Flat of the Presidio in San Francisco 
this little company gave its first exhibition. Startled indeed 
was the crowd as the “daring pilot" sent the machine through 
a few stunts. 

They went on the road: Gates, Masson, the mechanic and 
the little plane and thousands of Americans had their first 
view of an airplane during that tour. 

Ten years later, with Mr. Pangborn as his partner, Mr. 
Gates brought the flying circus hack to its home in triumph 
and a throng estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000 persons at- 
tended the show at the Presidio. 


Since that modest beginning back in 1911, the Gates Flying 
Circus has flown in 41 states, in 1042 cities, has staged 1836 
exhibitions, and carried 100,228 passengers. 

They have flown across the Sierra Nevadas, over the Rocky 
Mountains, down on the broad plains of Texas: their wheels 
have marked the hot sands of Arizona ; darkies in the cotton 
fields of the far South have gazed open-mouthed upward at 
them ; up through the tobacco belt of Virginia and the Caro- 


lines and now they have invaded the East — Pennsylvania, 
Npw Jersey and New York. 

The organization has presented sixteen paid-admission ex- 
hibitions for the Army Air Service. One of the most notable 
of the recent events was staged at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., about two mouths ago, when officers of Bolling Field 
said the largest crowd in the history of the Field attended. 
The entire program was presented by the Gates Flyers, with 
the exception of one formation flight and a smoke screen by 
Martin bombers from Phillips Field. The smoke screen was 
dropped with a view to screening the stunts from persons 
outside the field enclosure, who had not paid admission. 

During the long, winding trip across the country Chief 
Pilot Pangborn established a new transcontinental flight re- 
cord. But it was one of slow speed. On July 2, 1922, he 
last flew over the Pneifie Ocean at San Francisco; on July 
17, 1925, more than three years later, he swung out over the 
Atlantic Ocean at Norfolk. Va. 

Scores of new landing fields have been established through 
the Gates Flying Circus organization. Cities that had talked 
of building fields have been encouraged into action by the ex- 
hibitions and the resultant apparent interest ot their citizens. 
In several instanees, the fields actually were built under the 
direction of the advance men of the organization. 

Spartenburg, S. C., provides an example. The Gates Fly- 
ing Circus was under contract to present a series of exhibitions 
for a newspaper there. Search was instituted for a landing 
field but none suitable could be found. 

Into a conference were called representatives of the news- 
paper, of the Chnmber of Commerce, of the city, the county 
mid several large contracting firms. The problem was ex- 
plained to them and the need for a field was apparent. It 
was a civic problem. 

“Show us how to build the field and we’ll build it,” said 
the conferees to the Gates advance men. Early the next morn- 
ing, graders, drags, harrows, rollers, laborers were assembled 
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at the site selected, a large tract owned by a railroad and to 
which free lease had been given the city. The equipment and 
labor likewise were donated. Runways were laid out and 
rapidly whipped into shape. In three days the field was ready 
and it now remains; the city has invited all aviators to use it. 

Of course, an enormous amount of newspaper publiety at- 
tends the exhibitions of the fliers and at every opportunity 
arguments are publicly presented for the speedy establishment 
of adequate landing fields. 

At the present time the Oates Flyers are using five llisso- 
Standards, all of which were entered in the “On to Now York" 
race. One entrant was from Fort Worth, Tex. 

'lhe present personnel of the company includes I lie follow- 
ing: Ivan R. Gates, general manager; Clyde E. “Upsidedown” 
Pnngborn, chief pilot; Pilots Jack Ashcraft, Eddie Brooks, 
Freddie Lund and Eddie Bond. Headquarters at the present 
time are at Room 735, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Philadelphia News 

The fond eyes of love and this business of bringing a 
speeding airplane down from an altitude of over a mile to 
land on a mark do not mix very well. This was the con- 
clusion to which Ariel C. Gunther of Bryn Athyn, Pa., was 
forced on Sept. 23 when lie attempted to pass Ins qualifying 
“air” examination to obtain the license of a pilot. He, with 
a number of others, is a member of the Pitcairn Flying School 
at the flying field near Bryn Athyn. 

He brought the nose up and flattened out lor the landing, 
but his calculation was bad, for the machine trundled several 
hundred feet beyond the mark. He was disqualified by com- 
mon consent of both C. T. Ludingtou, governor of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association and his observer, Lieut. James 
G. Ray, operations manager of the field. 

Gunther crawled somewhat shamefacedly out ol the cock- 
pit, returned to Ludingtou and asked for another chance. 
Again he circled the field, again he volplaned down “dend- 


sticked” and made a perfect landing, amid the plaudits of 

The other amateur pilots who passed their qualifying tests 
were Sterling R. Smith, Bryn Athyn; John P. Lukens, Willow 
Grove; C. T. Hodgins, Glenside; A. R. Jacobs, Germantown, 
and C. F. Esslinger, Logan. 

Long View Field, Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Aero Service reports to us a new landing 
field of thirty acres some twenty miles east of Pittsburg at 
a point just west of where the mountains start. The exact 
location of the field is 8 mi. east of Greensburg, Pa., or 1 mi. 
west of Youngstown, Pa., on the Lincoln Highway. The 
field has a circle of 150 ft, diameter in the center. There is 
a hangar for three ships but at the present time this is fully 
occupied as there arc five ships on the field, three 0X5 
Jennies, a Canuck and Standard. There is a gasoline station 
at the corner of the field whose roof is in the form of a per- 
fect .-loss. C. B. Carroll and Joe Mnloy of Scottdale, Pa., 
have the interest in the field. The field was opened on June 1, 
several students have had instruction, passengers have been 
carried and a number of cross country fliers have stopped off 
at the field. 

Swedish Air Traffic, 1924 

Regular air services were operated in Sweden for the first 
time during 1924. All of these were on a summer schedule, 
and included services between Malmo and Hamburg, Stock- 
holm and Helsingfors, and Malmo and Copenhagen. Although 
regular schedules were followed on all three lines, most of the 
traffic was on the Copenhagen route, over which 246 trips 
were made and 2,528 passengers carried. 

The fact that on Jan. 1, 1925, there were 293 private in- 
dividuals in Sweden in possession of licenses for operation of 
airplanes is an indication of the interest that has been aroused 
in civilian air services. 
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Uniled States Air Forces 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Denver Reservists Back Unified Air Service 

There is probably no group of men in this country who 
follow the development of the Air Service with more thought- 
ful and intelligent interest than the Air Service Reserve ofii- 
cers. The following resolutions from the Association of Air 
Service Reserve Officers of the 103rd Division and Non-Di vi- 
sional Group of Denver, Col., were sent to us with the hope 
that it might help to bring out the opinions of other similar 
groups of Reserve officers throughout the country. 

In consideration of the momentous Air Service question 
now before the country, we, the Air Service Reserve Officers 
of Denver Colo., in conference assembled, do hereby RE- 
SOLVE: 

— FIRST — 

THAT: We desire a unified Air Service. 


THAT: We desire 
ernment elements of 
supply and training. 


— SECOND — 

t consolidation of all United States Goc- 
aircraft experimentation, production, 

— THIRD — 


THAT: We desire that the administration of all aircraft 
matters be placed directly under the control of qualified air- 
craft pilots. 

THAT: We hereby give our unanimous approval to these 
resolutions as attested hereto by the signatures of the officers 
of our association and are duly recorded in the minutes of our 
meeting of September twenty-second, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Cf.cii, G. Sellers 

'president. 

Cecil H. Braddick 
SECRETARY. 


Army Air Orders 

Following officers A. S. Res., to active duty from places 
indicated to McCook Field, reverting to inactive status Sept. 
13 ; Majors Monroe Brett, Flushing, N. Y. ; Clifford Burnham 
Griswold, East Orange; Capts. Thomas Darlington Cope, 
Wayne, Pa.; William Montgomery Reading, Washington; 
James Russell Walsh, Astoria, and See. Lieut. Ronald Mc- 
Kean Hazen, Minneapolis. 

First Lient. Francis T. Murphy, A.S. Res., Little Rock, 
and Sec. Lieut. Archie Dean Hunter, A.S. Res., Santa Ana, 
to active duty Kelly Field, reverting to inactive status 
Sept. 13. 

Following officers, A.S. Res., at active duty Chanute Field, 
from . places indicated, reverting to inactive status : Capt. 
Robert Edmonston Ellis, Dayton; 1st Lieut. Charles Irish 
Preston, Davenport; Sec. Licuts. Paul Bauer, Dayton; Dono- 
van Reese Bishop, Fairfield; Vem Cecil Davison, Lincoln; 
Jesse Everett Eshbangh, Dayton; Fred William Heekert, Day- 
ton; Wolford Eugene Lewis, Kansas City, and Lester Wayne 
Trees, Dayton. 

Capt. Leo James Griffin, A.S. Res., Atlantic, Mass., and 
First Lieut. George Varley Straker, New York City, to ac- 
tive duty Mitcliel Field, reverting to inactive status Sept. 13. 

Spec. Or. 120, amended to relieve Major Barton K. Yount 
from duty and assignment, McCook Field, and to order him 
to proceed to New York City and thence to Paris, for duty 
as assistant military attach^. 

First Lieut. John M. McCulloch, A.S., assigned to duty 
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Aero Club of Pittsburgh fire tip of Reserve Aviators tvbe completed a live merles dying course at Langley Field, Vt,, July IS, Silting, L. to R . — 
1st Lieut. Stanley H. IVeavcr. 2nd Lieutenants Hamill and William J. Snyder. 1st l.ients . Arthur D. S rvif*. Harvard B. Pearce, (Pres. Aero Club). 
Anthony DcPodesla, deceased. John C. Kelso ; 2nd Lieut. Sicwarl F. Stilrvell. 1st Lieut. John R. IV right, 2nd Lieutenant Mumma. Standing. 
L. to R, — 2nd Lieuts. Kenneth F. Lovejoy and Wm. J. Austin, (3rd Vice Pres. Aero Club): 1st Lieut. John A. Thompson, Capt. Eaing IV. 
Day. Jr.. 1st Lieut. Louis T. Barry, (Treas. Aero Club), 2nd Lieut. Robert C. I Vent:, 1st Lieut. John J. Feery, 2nd Lieut. Richard Earle; Is I 
Lieutenants Bushyager. Wood and Thomas. 


Middletown Air Ini, Dcp., upon completion of tour of for- 
eign service. 

First Lieut. Alvan C. Kincaid, A.S., Maxwell Field, to 
Kelly Field. 

Following officers A.S. Res. to active duty Brooks Field, 
from places indicated, reverting to inactive status Dec. 27 : 
Sec. Lieuts. John Louis Hosch, Cambridge; Frank Dunne 
Klein, Roslindale, Mass. ; Charles Arthur Ross, Watertown, 
Mass.; Horace Emil Weilimiller, Dayton. 
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Sec. Lieut. Edson William Berlin, A.S. Res., Tulsa, to ac- 
tive duty Brooks Field, reverting to inactive status Dec. 30. 

Sec. Lieuts. Charles Onno Barrels, Berkeley; Charles Ber- 
nard Overackcr, jr., Niles, Calif, and Harlan Yager Smith, 
Santa Monica, to active duty Brooks Field, reverting to in- 
active status Dec. 28. 

See. Lieut. Harry Watt Fowler, A.S. Res., San Antonio, 
to active duty Kelly Field, reverting to inactive status Sept. 
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First Lt. Franklin O. Carroll, A S., Kelly Field, to McCook 
Field. 

Sec. Lt. Victor Emmanuel Showalter, A.S. Res., Dayton, to 
active duty Seott Field, reverting to inactive status Oct. 18. 

First Lt. Hubert Elmore Wilson, A.S. Res., Chicago, to 
active duty Channte Field, reverting to inactive status Oct. l'J. 

Sec. Lt. Donovan Reese Berlin, A.S. Res., Dayton, to active 
duty Chanuto Field, reverting to inactive status Oct. 18. 

Following A.S. Res. Officers, to aetivc duty Washington, 
from places indicated, reverting to inactive status Oct. IS: 
Lt. Col. Harry Clay Fry, Jr., Pittsburgh, Maj. John Hawley 
Lamed, Pliila., Capt. Theodore Bartlien, River Edge, N. J., 
Capt. Edgiir Raymond Tlieiss, Chicago, 1st Lt. William 
Frederick Gerhardt, Dayton, 1st Lt. Jesse Stuart Joseph, New 
York City, 1st Lt. Glenn Robert Lassiter, Anderson, S. ('., 
1st Lt. Lester Raymond MacDonongh, New Haven, 1st Lt. 
Stratford Denman Mills, Westfield. 

Capt. Charles Otto Dost, Capt. Arthur William Duckstein 
and Sec. Lt John Joseph Kelly, A. S. Res., New York City, 
to ae-tive dntv Mitehel Field, reverting to inactive status Oct. 
19. 

Spec. Or. 167, assigning First Lt. Frederic B. Wieners, 
A.S., to duty Kelly Field, amended to assign Lieutenant 
Wieners to San Antonio. 

Maj. Harold A. Strauss, A.S., designated assistant com- 
mandant A.S. Bal. & Airs. Sell., Scott Field. 

Harvey H. Holland, A.S., relieved as assistant commandant. 
A.S. Bn! & Airs. Sell., Scott Field. 

Maj. Harold Geiger. A.S., relieved assignment and duty 
Langley Field and will report to Com. A.S. Tact. Sell, for 
instruction. 

Following officers A.S. Res., to active duty Selfridge Field, 
trom places indicated, reverting to inactive status March 31, 
1926: 1st Lts. Thomas Ash, .Jr., New York City, Clarence 
Shortridgc, Irvine, Nel>. and Sec. Lt. Van Hampton Bnrgiu, 
Atlanta. 

First Lt Paul Evert, A.S., Seott Field and Langley Field, 
lo Chanute Field. 

Following officers, A.S. to duty at stations indicated: Capt. 
Richard J. Kirkpatrick, Langley Field, First Lt. Emil C. 
Kiel. Kelly Field, First Lt. Orville L. Stephens, Mitehel 
Field mid First Lt. Ned Schramm, San Diego. 

Following officers, A.S., to duty at stations indicated : First 
Lts. Kellogg Sloan, Kelly Field, John E. Upston, Bolling 
Field, Levi L. Beery, Kcllv Field, Warren R. Carter, Brooks 
Field. 

Following officers A.S. to proceed to New York City, from 
places indicated and sail Jan. 6 for Hawaiian Dept.: Sec. 
Lts. Homer W. Ferguson. Langley Field, Clyde K. Rich. 
Solfridgc Field, John A. Austin, Aberdeen Prov. Ground. 

Fii-st Lt. Bernard T. Castor, A.S., Rockwell Field, to Son 
Francisco, sailing Jan. 26 for Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lt. James E. Parker. A.S., Indianapolis, to New 
York City, sailing Jan. 21 lor Cniuil Zone. 

Following officers A.S. to New York City, from places in- 
dicated. sailing Jan. 21 lor Canal Zone: First Lts. Clarence 
II. Welch, Aberdeen Proving Ground and Don L. Hutchins. 
Kelly Field and Sec. Lt. Robert W. Douglas. Selfridge Field. 

Sec. Lt. Frank Hawhurst Jerdone, A.S. Res., Washington, 
to active duty, Langley Field, reverting to inactive status 
March 31. 

Spec. Or. 1(18 relieving First Lt. George E. Hodge, A.S., 
from assignment and duty Langley Field, amended to order 
Lieutenant Hodge to report to Com. A.S. Taet. Sch. 

First Lt. Lnnghorne W. Motley. A.S, Fort Hayes, to 
Langley Field. 


Major Harmon Takes Command of 2nd Bombard- 
ment Group 

Major Hugh J. Knerr was relieved from further duty ns 
temporary commander of the 2nd Bombardment Group at 
Laugiey Field, Va., on Sept. 17, and was succeeded by Major 


: 1 • rrarmon, wno recently reported lor duty in connection 
with the bombing and gunnery competition to he held at 
Langley Field during October. Major and Mrs. Harmon 
are quartered temporarily in Mahrv Hall, the Lighter-thnn- 
Air Section of the Post. 




Single and multi-motored air- 
planes of metal construction, 
filling requirements of com- 
mercial users who desire 
safety, performance, conven- 
ience, longevity and economy. 


S SIKORSKY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION J 

250 West 57th Street Westbury, Long Island 

•H New York, N. Y. New York. * 
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At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg., Co. 

Inc. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 

Call on us for anything. We’ll help you 


College Point, Long Island, New York 


A WINNER 



The Three-PUiee Turkey Sport teith 0X3 Engine 


1900 Miles in the Ford Tour without trouble of any 
kind, under all kinds of weather conditions includ- 
ing muddy fields, 

proved 

THE TRULY REMARKABLE 

RELIABILITY 

YACKEY SPORT PLANE 
An Ideal Plane for Business or Pleasure Flying and § 
an exceptional bargain at 

$1,975. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS t 


Unique Hose Line 

Using bamboo wood as a gasoline hose line is a rather 
unique experiment, but it demonstrates the truth of the old 
saying that necessity is the mother of invention. 

The Third Pursuit Squadron, stationed at Clark Field, 
Pampagna, P. I., recently participated in some maneuvers 
at San Jose, Mindoro, during the course of which the pilot 
of one of the nine participating MB3A airplanes, Lieut. 
B. AY. Chidlaw, had a forced landing in the wilds of Mindoro 
caused by a broken hose connection in the gasoline line. This 
mishap proved a source of no particular worry to the re- 
sourceful Engineering Officer of the flight. 2nd Lieut. 0. R. 
Cook. Discovering some bamboo wood in the immediate 
vicinity of where the plane was set down, ho used it in lieu 
of hose, and Lieutenant Chidlaw was enabled to take off and 
complete the rest of the flight to San Jose. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Fort Hamilton Naval Reserve 

On Sept. 6 the last remaining N9 of the New York Naval 
Reserve was crashed to a complete wreck. It was being 
piloted by Eugene S. Rhoads, Police Reserve, N. Y. The 
station was thus left without a plane but two days later a 
UOl was put into commission. The officers at the station 
report that, it is a delightful plane to fly especially after 
wrestling with decrepit N9s. From Aug. 22 to Sept. 19 over 
50 hr. of flying was done. There are two officers and eight 
enlisted men attached to the station. Due to the scarcity of 
flying equipment there has been only one Reserve Student 
Officer on active duty during the course of the month. 

New Aircraft Carrier Launched 

The new aircraft carrier Lexington sister craft to the 
Saratoga was launched at Quincy, Mass, on Oct. 3. 

Dedicating the aircraft carrier Lexington as “an implement 
fiir the maintenance of free government,” Secretary Wilbur 
of the Navy Department, at the launching ceremonies declared 
it was a “witness bearing silent testimony to the belief of 
the men and officers of the American Navy in the use of air- 
craft for national defense.” 

"It is the witness bearing testimony," the Secretary said, 
“that Congress believes in the development of aircraft as a 
means of national defense. The liberal appropriations for 
the construction of the Lexington and the Saratoga, with their 
equipment, passing Congress by unanimous consent, arc 
irrefutable proof that every member in the legislative halls 
of Congress believes that the navy needs aircraft in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

“Every blow of the hammer used in her construction gives 
vocal protest to the unthinking declaration that the American 
Navy is hidebound with conservatism and immovably' anchored 
by bnrnaele-incrustod chains to the things of the past.” 

The ship was christened by Mrs. Theodore Douglas 
Robinson, wife of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Others in the official party were Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett. Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics; Rear Admiral 
■I. 1). Reuret, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
and Rear Admiral Louis R. Dc Steiguer, commandant of tile 
Boston Navy Yard. 

Navy Air Orders 

Capt. Joseph M. Reeves det. Bn. Aero, to Comdr. Airef. 
Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Thales S. Boyd desp. Ors. 26 Aug. revoked, to 
continue Naval Air Sta., Lakchurst. 

Lt. Fred C. Dickey det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, to Aircraft 
Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., oils. 28 July to Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit. 
revoked. 

Lt. Harold B. Sallads to Airef. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., orders 
to U.S.S. Richmond revoked. 

Lt. William D. Thomas det. Airef. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit., to. 
U.S.S Richmond. 

Cmdr. John Rodgers det. Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit., to Bn. 
Aeronautics. Navy Dept. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The swing of public opinion to the airman's 
point of view seems to have acquired a momentum 
that will carry it to its desired goal. Every 
event seems to add greater force to the claims of 
aviation that it has an independent role to play 
and will not be held back by the bureaucrats who 
fear its growth. The resistance of the so called 
“vested interests” in the older services has been 
fully demonstrated to the public and General 
Mitchell summed up the whole situation when 
he made the assertion, “This kind of stuff has got 


It was not a slip when we used the "General" 
when referring to the champion of aviation. It 
is our feeling that a man who has earned his rank 
in war and who has commanded the largest air 
force ever used in battle should not lose his rank, 
in aviation circles at least, through demotion by 
military opponents of air progress. It may be 
suggested that in the aeronautical world he con- 
tinue to be known as General Mitchell as a com- 
pliment to his fearless single-handed attack on the 
machine gun nests of anti-aircraft forces. 


The Shenandoah inquiry continues to bear out 
the ideas expressed in the editorial printed in 
Aviation after the wreck. When it was urged 
to “take Aircraft out of Politics,” it was known 
that if the truth came out that the public would 
be shocked by the facts, but so far as we can 
learn, it was the first place that the real blame for 
the wreck was placed on the political aspect of 
the trip. Even now it is not believed that the whole 
truth has come out. Perhaps it never will for 
fear of alienating the friendship of certain political 
leaders that the Navy wanted to please by letting 
them use the Shenandoah as an adjunct to the 
State Fairs. There is no force so compelling as 
political influence and nothing so highly regarded 
in military and naval circles. “Log rolling” has 
long been a favorite pastime in Washington. 
When a favor can be done by the services for a 
political leader, it can be capitalized when ap- 
propriations are being made. 


Perhaps if all the requests from powerful 
political quarters were made public, it might shift 
some of the blame from the Navy's shoulders to 
the real directors of propaganda. When an 
officer is asked to do a favor to a politician and is 
able to do it, even at the risk of government 
property, it is a natural desire to please that 
individual. In the case of the Shenandoah, the 
visit to the state fairs went wrong and consequently 
it is only natural that the officers are getting all 
the blame. It is our opinion that the pressure 
which was placed on the Navy for the propaganda 
trip should also assume its portion of the blame. 
This point seems to have been overlooked in all 
the discussions over the accident and is made here 
so that the air people can think it over. Perhaps, 
later when this phase of the trip comes out, it 
may justify the impression. 


National Defense as a political issue looms up 
as a possible battleground of the parties. No 
clear understanding of what is happening in Wash- 
ington can be secured without keeping this fact 
always in mind. The President's Air Board will 
undertake to formulate an Administration policy 
that can withstand political attack and satisfy the 
uncertainty of the public mind. If this is not 
done, the whole subject is certain to be used in a 
political way by partisans. For this reason, more 
constructive suggestions may be expected than 
might be expected from men with such fixed views. 


The next event of major importance on the 
schedule of aeronautical events will be the Presi- 
dent’s Message transmitting the Air Board re- 
port. While it may appear to be some far distant 
time to December first, it will come quickly and 
from that date the really important happenings will 
take place. If the President is as astute as he has 
proved himself to be in other crises, he may be 
relied on to give the air problem a' clear presen- 
tation that will set the wheels in motion for move- 
ment in the right direction. Such a clarification 
will give the country an assurance that it surely 
needs at this time. 
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AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

19 2 5 

(Seventh of the Series) 


Story) of World Aviation up to tke Minute 


300 Pages Text - 60 Pages Illustrations - 50 Pages Designs 


Interesting facts and figures will be found in the Aircraft 
Year Book on — The Air Mail — Commercial Air Transport — 
Foreign Aeronautics — American Airships — Air and the Law 
— Technical Progress — World Records— Chronology of Aero- 
nautical Events — Crop Dusting — Aerial Survey — Forest 
Patrol, and much other important information and statistics. 


THE AIRCRAFT TEAR BOOKS ARE INDISPENSABLE FOR REFERENCE 


Published by 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


There are a few remaining copies of five editions of the 
Aircraft Year Book ( 19 1 9- 1 920-1 92 1-1922- 1 924) which will 
be furnished with orders for the current issue at $2.25 per 
volume, or $8.00 for the five volumes, postpaid. 


The Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., 

New York 

Please find enclosed $5.25 (money order, check, currency) for which please send postpaid, 
one copy of the AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1925. 

If all six issues are desired remit $13.25. 

Name 

Address 
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Distributors of 


“KEY” 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS 

Waco Airplanes 


AVIATION 

AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

IN 


| If you want the final word on 

Advertising Returns and Costs 1 

MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA 


This is the advice of ^ one of the^ largest dealers in | 



In a letter of September 28. to Aviation, this adver- [ 

ALSO 



Manufacturers and Distributors 


"Regardless of how much is spent with you 8 

or others, the cost per inquiry is substantially 8 

loner in Aviation than in any other paper. 

of 


Every paper in the field claims to give the | 

AIRCRAFT MATERIALS 



AND 

EQUIPMENT. 


Reduce Claims to Facts by “Keying” Your Ads. | 

Reisner Aero Service Co., Inc. 



Hagerstown, Maryland 


/ 00% Coverage of the Flying Field 



Were used on the two planes 
which made the best time in 
The Ford Reliability Tour: 

The Ford (Stout) piloted by 
Eddie Hamilton, elapsed time 
17.53 hours, average speed 
101.05 m.p.h. 

The Fokker 3-F7, piloted by 
Anthony H. G. Fokker and 
E. P. Lott, elapsed time 18.04 
hours, average speed 98.5 
m.p.h. 

HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 

60 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


0X5 Army overhauled $200. New Hisso magnetos $28. 
Bosch Magnetos for K6, CO and Mercedes $20. Magneto 
switches $2.25 and $3.25. Spillane & Co., 1365 So. Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PILOT mechanician, six years aircraft experience, four 
years with commercial company operating land planes and 
boats, winter and summer flying, desires engagement with 
strong organization operating commercial aircraft. Will go 
anywhere. Box 388, AVIATION. 

FOR SALE: 80 H.P. LeRhonc motor used ten hours; new 
mag. and carbureter. Best casli offer takes it. Address: Ted 
Donley, 309 N. 18th St., Cambridge, Ohio. 


SALE: New stock cotton wing covers, Jennie or Canuck, 
lowers $13.00, uppers $14.00. Standard lowers $14.00, up- 
pers $16.00. Linen covers 10% above these prices. Fringed 
tape 3c per yard. Binding tape lc per yard. New distance 
tvpc thermometers $5.75. New chronomctrie tachometers 
$7.00. Now oil gauges 90c. New Hisso mags, R & L $19.00. 
Hisso valves, new heavy tvpc $2.00. Hisso cylinder blocks 
$30.00. Fine new Dll' wicker seats, very strong mid light 
$2.00. Jennie seat cushions $2.00. Magnetic gas tank gauges 
$3.85. Bethlehem mica oil proof spark plugs, latest type, 40c. 
Jcrscv helmets 95c. HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AIRPLANES FOR SALK: Brand new Canuck, original 

factory job. with fiftv hours flying time (OX5 motor), $900.- 
00. Standard original factory job (OX5 motor), $800.00. 
Shannon & Wert Bros., Aviation Company, Parsons, Kansas. 


Aviator desires position. Experienced and able to furnish 
splendid references on character and ability. Address: Leland 
Williams, 104 Fifth St., Peoria, 111. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
K6 motor, "set up and ready to fly. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 


More pep for your OX5. Our special valve action attach- 
ment enables vour motor to develop greater power. Simple 
to install. Results guaranteed. Complete set $10.00. Write 
for catalogue. Heath Airplane Company, Chicago, III. 


WANTED : K-6 and C-6 motors and parts ; price must bo 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 


BARGAIN — Thomas-Morso Scout, practically new, 3 hours 
flying, new 80 Lo Rhone motor— $600.00. Fred Wehrhan, 17 
Bergcnline Avenue, Union City, N. J., Phone 6351 Union. 


WANTED— New 130 Clerget Motor. Write Fred Wehrhan, 
17 Bergcnline Ave., Union City, N. J. Phone 6351 Union. 

FOR SALE: A-4 light plane with Harley engine, described 
in Aviation- June 1924. Flown 46 flights. Climbed 2000 
feet. Can be examined at Washington. No reasonable offer 
rejected. Edmund T. Allen, Air Mail Service, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

FOR SALE or trade: Special 50 H.P. rotary motor. Write 
for description, price; what have yon for exchange 1 Photo 
40c. Knnte Nielson, Mulberry, Ark. 

FOR SALE: New OX5 Thomas-Morsc test-flown, only 
$1,100. or will trade for Standard and some cash. Roy 
Alioam, 4640 N. Paulina, Chicago, 111. 

JENNY, new covers, motor revs. 1475, $700. Consider 
Canuck needing repairs as part. Aviator, c/o Classic Garage, 
4208 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 

Experienced airplane builder and assembler desires position 
with reliable company. Thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of assembly work. Orville H. Hickman, Radinm, 
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T HE Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company 
combines excellent facilities for precision 
manufacturing with a personnel thoroughly 
experienced in the development and production of 
aviation engines. 

Its location is in the center of the finest manu- 
facturing district of New England which will pro- 
vide the skilled labor so requisite for the exacting 
requirements of this work. 

The Company is now engaged in the develop- 
ment of new types of engines for both military and 
commercial purposes. 

THE PRATT 4 WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



LANDING FACILITIES MUNICIPAL FIELD AND CONNECTICUT RIVER ON AIRWAY MAPS 


When W, 
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THE WACO NINE 


THE PRODUCTION OF WAC03 IS THE LARCEST PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES IN AMERICA 
WE STILL HAVE OPEN SOME ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY FOR QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS 
THERE IS A REASON FOR THE REMARKABLE DEMAND FOR WACOS 

SHALL WE SEND THE BOOKLET i 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO. - Troy, Ohio 


SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneers in the M.nnf.cture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country- 
Principle Producers of Cord for Canedisn end 
U. S. Governments dosing the World War. 
Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON. MASS., U.S.A. 

New York Office— 45 E. 17th St.; Canada— 32 St Peter St., Montreal 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»T I TANINE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. 5. Government 


AUS-PER-ITE 

(Trade Mark) 

Piewesl Development 

Commercial Pigmented Acetate Dopes 

Fire* Resisting 

Very High Durability 

Non-blushing 

All colors 

Contractors to All Branches of the U. S. Government 

PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND* P.0. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 


A Practical Plane At Last 

d wail no longer, look no further. A new d< 

EAGLEROCK 



Division of Alexander Industries 
Loom 401, Alexander Industries Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying In- 
Write 'for f Sl| i ''^nl S cutara.°“'M ARSH^TL^mI'^OiTrl 10 ****'' 




CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^B.^STAR ROCTE^ ^ ^ bill, f A * ( Dl f G0 

Ahw to" g'ran "em ploy n't”' our 


MISSOURI pORTERFIELD flying SCHOOL 

Our chief instructor, Richard C. Alien, has successfully trained 
^eral^hundred^war J°m»e.on 

1733 McGEE TRAFFIC WAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 

FLORIDA 

SMITH-LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT 

LUXURIOUS LOENING AIR YACHT FOR CHARTER. 
Address: 820 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS Only SO mites west ol Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

Wril , ° BS . the t sch OO l OF AVIATION ^ ^ ^ 

** TBE SOBOOL OF SQTJARR DEALING. 

LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, 18 Columbia Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 



HEATH AIRPLANE^ COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflord Webster— Instructor 

Winter Station Jan. 1 May I Palm Beach. Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, III. write tor Booklet «0 S. Michigan Are. 

America's L natxT* 1 * FLYI “ 0 EI0HT 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION C WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 

JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 



ILLINOIS 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY ** 

Factory and Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Forest Park, 
Illinois. (Suburb of Chicago). Telephono Maywood 1693. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia). PA. 



ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH, ILL, 

Thorough Flying Instruction Course by 'exprru'nt lowest rate. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

^ CAN YOU FLY 

great" LAK ES^ a I R W AY S INCL* "eRIeI'pENn”.' 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

"■* gjlii ™* — COMMERCIAL 

PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 

l»~o Tim nuiio.no i»il*oup«i« INSTRUCTIONS 

rivinencio at onvnATMVu Pennsylvania SHORT FLIGHTS 

KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

Single an i 3 Sealer 

LIGHT PLANES 

Parts. Instruction, Blueprints Sa-Sy, Propeliors Jio, 
Circular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

TEXAS Year- round Flying 1 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 

AHIPLANE^S, ^^GIN^^^AItTS.^SUPPLI^Sr e sHOPS, HAN- | 



tncmoAN BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OP COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

FLIINO FIELD ON SOVTBFIELD ED. 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Fiying school. second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-array instructors. Complete 
flying service including photography, advertising, exhibition, 

HUNTINGTON ‘ ' n5 WEST VIRGINIA 

BIOBIO AN 

J. V. Piersol P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying /net ruction Aerial Photography 

P. 0. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WISCONSIN 

AH^lvpes coLlwrdar'flvni „ pl " ne 24 ‘1? “‘JJjJ 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operaling Hamilton Airporl 
Station "D," MILWAUKEE. WIS. Tel. Cudahy 436. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 



HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Flying I AOEXTS I Spares of All Kinds 


PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


NEW WESTMORE PROPELLERS-New Stock, Not War Surptos 
OXS toothpick 5 ft. pitch linen tipped . $16.50 

Hisso leather tipped. Rawhide . . . 25.50 

Liberty 12, not tipped . . 37.50 


SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS it DBSIOX1XO ENGINEERS 


U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Service to Airmen 


Aircraft Service Directory 

IS EXPANDING ALL THE TIME. THERE IS ONLY ONE REASON FOR THIS- 

Directory Ads Pay. 

IF YOU ARE EAGER TO OFFER SUCH SERVICE WRITE US FOR RATES FOR THIS SPACE 

Aviation 

225 Fourth Ave., New York City 
When Writing to Advertisers , Please Mention AVIATION 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


PUBLISHED BI-AN NUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 
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PIONEER AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


The Pioneer Instrument Company manufactures 
and sells aircraft instruments and accessories of all 
types The accompanying photographs show a few 
of our many products. 

I) 

The Pioneer Earth Inductor Compass, which was 
designed and developed by our Mr. Titterington, is 
illustrated above. The operation of this instrument 
is extremely simple. The desired heading is set upon 
the dials of the controller, and the aircraft then steered 
to keep the hand of the indicator on zero. The course 
may be changed, and the controller reset to a new 
heading, as often as necessary. 


A compass, whether of the earth inductor or 
magnetic type, is a most necessary instrument for 
flight over water or unfamiliar country, or in fog, 
clouds or at night. The Pioneer Magnetic Compass 
is the result of many years of development and is a 
highly satisfactory instrument. 

It must be understood, however, that there are 
certain conditions under which a compass cannot be 
used independently but must be supplemented by a 
Turn Indicator. Because of errors introduced in 
turning, a magnetic compass cannot be used to hold 
an airplane on a straight course unless the ground can 
be watched for a directional reference. When the 
ground is not visible a Turn Indicator must be em- 
ployed to maintain straight flight. 


Pioneer Turn Indicators, which are manufactured 
exclusively by this company under Sperry patents, are 
standard equipment in the Army, Navy and Post 
Office Air Services. 



Continuous indication of fuel level is given by the 
Pioneer Fuel Gauges illustrated above. The im- 
portance of accurate knowledge of the amount of 
remaining fuel can hardly be overestimated. With 
these gauges there is no chance of forced landings due 
to unexpectedly "running out of gas." These instru- 
ments function under all flight conditions, and their 
accuracy is unaffected by changes in altitude. Pioneer 
Fuel Level Gauges are particularly valuable on long 
cross-country flights. 



Pioneer Fuel System units are shown above. The 
Pioneer Hand ("Wobble") Pump is now standard 
equipment on both Army and Navy planes. Power 
pumps are built for mounting on various engines. 
That illustrated is used by the Navy with the Liberty 
engine. Our strainer is of unusually large capacity, 
and it can be drained or cleaned without disconnecting 
the fuel line. 

Among other standard Pioneer Instruments and 
Equipment are Air Distance Recorders, Air Speed 
Indicators, Altimeters, Drift Indicators, Engine Gauge 
Units, Flight Indicators, Landing Lights, Navigation 
Lights, Pressure Gauges, Rate of Climb Indicators, 
Sextants and Tachometers. 

A complete list of our products, and circulars 
describing many of them, will be mailed on request. 





PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK USA 
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Wright 200 h.p. Aircooled Engines 

OFFER THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

to Air Mail Bidders 


Cut the first cost of planes 

The first cost of mail planes including new Wright 
Whirlwind J4 200HP engines is about half the average 
of the prices recently bid to the P. O. Dept, for mail planes 
with Liberties. Since the P. O. Dept, makes no guaran- 
tees on quantities of air mail the bidder must assume the 
probable average quantities of mail. A 600 lb. mail load 
with a Whirlwind is approximately 24,000 letters. If any 
of these branch lines average as much mail as this they 
should pay. If they average less why pay more for a 
large plane to run half empty? 

Reduce quantity of planes and 
spare engines required 

Spare planes and spare engines are one of the heaviest 
expenses of air mail transportation. The ease with 
which inspections, adjustments and minor repairs are 
made on Whirlwind engines reduces the quantity of 
spare engines and spare planes required. Every “stand 
by” plane and engine cuts into anticipated profits. Planes 
with Whirlwind engines are more profitable because 
they are ready to be In The Air more of the time. 

Insure regularity of service 

The mail planes must be ready to leave on schedule 
time. The turn around time is short. It takes only 
an hour to change a cylinder or grind a valve in a 
Whirlwind. Servicing bearings and other parts is pro- 
portionately as fast. The mechanic can do almost any 
job required between runs and Without Taking Engine 
From Plane. 

Cost less to operate 

The low cost in time and labor for engine inspection 
and repairs, the excellent oil and fuel economy (some- 
times less than 8 gal. per hr.), the small quantity and 
reasonable price of spare parts due to the unit con- 
struction all make the Whirlwind engines economical 
to operate. 

DURABILITY 

A stock Whirlwind engine flew over 100 hrs. at full 
throtde and full RPM without replacement or adjustment 
of a single part or loss of revs. This is the equivalent 
of 300 hrs. of normal part throttle flying. Many of the 
16 Whirlwinds with the Huff Deland Dusters are over 
the 100 hr. mark carrying their 600 lbs. of dust with a 
hard zoom each time the cotton patch is 
crossed. No greater durability test could be 
given airplane engines than this daily grind 
with heavy loads, heat, rain, bad fields, dust, 
constant take-offs, and operating hundreds 
of miles from their repair bases. Durability 
can only be built into an engine or an auto- 
mobile by constantly improving such parts 
as are found to give trouble. This is a 


task of years. A stock production Whirlwind (then 
Lawrence) won the Marine Trophy at the Detroit Air 
Meet in 1922. Since then 4 new models have been made 
with hundreds of changes, most of them for durability. 

Decrease liability of crashes 

A corollary of engine durability is safety. Dependabihty 
next to low cost is the most important characteristic 
of any transportation equipment. The proved depend- 
ability of the Whirlwind engines is one of the best safe- 
guards for safe flying. In the recent Hawaiian maneu- 
vers one squadron of 18 Whirlwinds flew over 2,000 
hours with only one forced landing and that due to a 
stoppage in the fuel tank line. 

Qive high performance 

The saving in weight and resistance of the water radia- 
tion systems gives either better performance, higher 
ceilings, or MORE PAY LOAD. 

W inter and Summer Flying 

The air cooled Whirlwind engines are better for extreme 
hot weather flying. Many instances are on record when 
these air cooled in extremely hot weather were flying 
perfectly when water cooled could not fly because of 
boiling. In winter draining radiators, heating water, 
heated hangars are all obviated by the air cooled. 

WARRANTY GUARANTEE 

A rigid 90 day “new car warranty” goes with each of 
these commercial Whirlwind engines. This warranty 
when backed by a responsible company is a great meas- 
ure of protection to commercial operators. This war- 
ranty has been and will be administered to give real 
protection. 

Service to Customers 

We assist our customers in servicing and learning their 
Whirlwind engines. If they have troubles we send our 
service men to learn the cause and correct it. This 
safeguards the purchaser and helps us continue the de- 
pendability development of these Whirlwinds. We keep 
three service men on the road instructing and assisting. 
When more are needed we will get them. Spare parts 
are readily obtainable. 

With Whirlwind engines your problems are our prob- 
lems. The Wright Co. can only grow as avi- 
ation grows. We will be as earnest a worker 
for the success of your line as you will be, 
for your success is our success. The advantage of 
using new engines, made by a strong com- 
pany strengthened by an unbroken chain 
of 22 years’ experience and which is work- 
ing to make the Air Mail a National Success 
will be appreciated by all Air Mail Bidders. 


t f * .T 






AIR MAIL BIDDERS:— Write for Bulletin 8A which contains detailed specifications, power curves and full data for these 
Whirhvind J4 Engines. State the route for which you propose to bid, the probable number of planes you will use, etc. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, PATERSON, N. J. 


